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3H()  Madison  Areniu 

I’  hiivc  rccorticil  about  6,000 
years  of  the  history  of  man. 
Heyoiul  that,  we  don’t  know, 
riiere  were  probably  thousands  of  years 
mtt  written  down  because  men  had  no 
written  lan^ua^e.  Last  summer  I  saw 
paintings  on  cave  walls  in  I  rance  esti¬ 
mated  to  lx*  30,000  years  old.  There 
was  no  written  language  then  hut  peo¬ 
ple  drew  piitures  of  hulfalo  and  Ix'ar, 
anti  they  were  very  gtKxl  likenesses,  in¬ 
dicating  that  there  were  people  who 
had  both  brains  and  artistic  semse  even 
then. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  thumb  nail 
sketch  of  the  history  of  man,  but  I 
would  like  to  try  it,  to  see  where  it  leads 
us. 

l-or  at  least  the  iirst  four  thousand 
years  of  this  six  thousand,  all  the  civi¬ 
lized  areas  of  the  world  were  situated 
on  water.  f)ne  cannot  name  a  single 
city  which  was  then  in  existence,  or  a 
major  civilization,  which  was  not  sitting 
near  water,  because  trans|X)rtation  was 
almost  entirely  by  water. 

By  land,  one  could  travel  only  a  short 
distance  back  from  water  —  perhaps  SO 
or  7S  miles,  bv  pack  animals.  Bevond 
that,  there  was  practicallv  nothing.  But 
on  the  Tigris  and  Fuphrates  rivers  there 
were  the  great  kingdoms  of  Bahs Ionia 


’,  Seu'  York,  N.  Y. 

and  .Assyria.  Wars  brought  such  great 
destruction  on  these  |x‘ople  that  they 
could  not  recover,  and  civilization 
moved  on,  westward,  to  l•.g^pt  and  the 
Mediterranean  area.  This  .Mediterra¬ 
nean  culture  was  destined  to  become 
the  pattern  for  our  life  today. 

But  this  again  was  sitting  on  water. 
Less  than  10%  of  the  wcirld  was  civi¬ 
lized  then.  What  was  in  the  land 
masses?  Simple  |x-ople,  backward  |H‘ople, 
living  in  undevelo|H'd  areas  while  a 
great  civilization  nourished  around  the 
Mediterranean.  I'lie  ancestors  of  near¬ 
ly  every  one  of  us  were  living  in  the 
undevelo[H‘d  areas,  untouched  hv  civi¬ 
lization  tx'iause  transportation  had  not 
yet  penetrated  the  land  masses  of  the 
world. 

W'hy  was  all  the  culture  and  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  world  on  water?  Because 
here  people  were  able  to  ship  gocxls; 
and  commerce  was  thriving.  And 
where  |H-ople  exchanged  gcxxls,  they  ex¬ 
changed  ideas.  Where  they  exchanged 
ideas,  their  culture  grew  and  thrived. 
I  cannot  underst.md  fx'ople  who  talk 
alxiut  a  conflict  bc-tween  business  and 
cidture;  you  cannot  have  one  without 
the  other.  No  great  culture  has  ever 
Ixrn  lx)rn  or  has  thrived  in  any  part  «»f 
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the-  world,  except  where  there  was  xciod 
Inisiness. 

Our  own  north  hiuroiH-an  ancestors 
were  then  as  iMilated  as  the  pcfiple  in 
the  middle  of  Africa  or  the  |H*ople  in 
central  Asia,  have  been  up  tr)  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  I’hey  lived  in  isolated  valleys, 
in  caves,  fhey  ate  raw  meat,  had  no 
written  lanKua^e,  and  were  able  to 
c<iunt  only  on  their  finders  and  toes. 

Our  jx’ople  had  no  system  of  mathe¬ 
matics;  no  idea  that,  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  the  Arabs  had  develo|K*d  the 
complicated  system  of  mathematics  we 
know  t(Klay  and  still  call  "Arabic  nu¬ 
merals”.  I’hey  had  even  createtl  a 
philoMiphy  out  of  mathematics.  They 
created  the  "/ero”,  and  thus  the  tens, 
the  thousands,  the  millions,  the  billions. 

I  often  wonder  what  they  would  tio  in 
a  tax  office  tfnlay  if  it  hadn’t  been  for 
the  Arabs.  They’d  have  a  haril  time 
countinK  all  that  on  their  finders  and 
toes!  Hut  OL'H  ancestors  were  still 
counting  on  their  finders  and  toes,  all 
th»>s<‘  thousands  of  years.  The  Arabs, 
furthermore,  were  able  to  progress  from 
the  KNOWN  to  the  I'NKNOWN  bv  a 
system  thev  called  "Alt»ehra’’. 

l  or  medicine,  (»ur  ix*opIe  had  witch 
doctors.  We  were  still  the  "backward 
|X‘<»ple’’  <»f  the  world.  W'e  didn’t  know 
that  In  I'Rvpt  the  science  of  medicine 
had  Rrown  and  advanced  to  a  |>oint 
where  e\  j-n  tcnlay  our  Rreat  medical  uni¬ 
versities  administer  the  Oath  of  Hy|vx'- 
rates,  which  came  out  of  the  medical 
sch<Mtls  of  I^R^’pt  before  the  birth  of 
C’hrist. 

AIK  IIITI  C’H'HF:  What  <lid  we 
know  alxiiit  architecture — livinR  in 
caves?  W'e  hatl  no  concept  «)f  the  beau¬ 
tiful  structures  the  Clrt'eks  had  rlevel- 
op«*d,  which  were  to  set  a  pattern  for 
all  western  civilizations.  The  onlv  real 


impniveinent  we  have  added  even  tfxlay 
is  air  conditioninRl 

I'HII  OSOIMIY:  Hie  system  which 
the  Greeks  had  develo|x*d  —  what  could 
we  know  alxiut  such  thinRS,  liviiiR  in 
isolated  valleys  where  the  only  thinR  to 
talk  alxiut  is  how  to  skin  a  rabbit,  or 
catcb  a  skunk.  Ihat's  alxiut  as  far  as 
our  minds  were  able  to  proRress  Ix-cause 
we  couldn’t  Ret  our  thinkiiiR  out  of  the 
valleys.  A  |x-rson’s  thinkiiiR  is  always 
limited  hy  his  physical  horizons. 

HId.ICJION?  We  had  nothiiiR  but 
paRanism.  We  worship|X'd  sticks  and 
stones,  the  sun,  fire  and  water.  W'e 
had  no  idea  that  in  the  Meiliterranean, 
the  Hebrew  jx'ople  had  develo|x*d  the 
advanced  idea  of  One  G»kI,  instead  of 
hundreds.  W'e  didn’t  know  of  the  birth 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  foundinR  of  a 
whole  new  creed,  not  of  punishment, 
but  of  love.  W'e  didn’t  know  this  Ix*- 
cause  trans|X)rtation  and  (ommunica- 
tion  hadn’t  hrouRht  it  to  us. 

Then  somethiiiR  happc*ned.  All  the 
(ulture  of  the  Mediterranean  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Homans,  who  had 
taken  |iossc-ssion,  |ioliticallv.  Ihese 
Homans  did  somethiiiR  which  had  never 
Ixm  done  before:  they  built  roads  from 
tbe  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  riRht 
into  the  land  mass  of  l'.uro|X',  and  over 
those  roads  travelled  the  culture  and 
civilization  of  the  Mediterranean. 

I'here  went  the  soldiers,  the  business 
men  and  the  missionaries;  these  men 
deposited  the  packaRe  of  Mediterranean 
culture  on  the  dixirsteps — cave  steps  if 
you  want — of  our  ancestors  in  North¬ 
ern  l''uro|X‘,  Midille  I''uro|X',  and  the 
British  Isles. 

We  were  suddenly  confronteil  with 
a  new  way  of  life  Cexactiv  as  the  hack- 
waril  peoples  of  the  worhl  who  are  to- 
dav  emerRinR  and  seeiiiR  a  new  wav  of 
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life).  W’e  t(M)k  a  k<xk1  look  at  this  pack¬ 
age  of  “culture”  deposited  on  our  d<K)r- 
step;  we  pawed  around  in  it  a  long 
time.  There  was  art,  and  music,  re¬ 
ligion  and  philosophy.  These  didn’t 
ring  a  hell  with  us — they  are  still  some¬ 
thing  we  don't  (|uite  understand.  Hut 
there  was  one  thing  which  we  Dll) 
understand,  something  never  developed 
even  bv  the  people  who  hatl  disc(»vered 
it  —  this  was  the  principle  of  the 
Will  I  I  . 

We  crawled  out  of  our  caves  and 
studied  the  wheel,  which  the  Arabs  hail 
discovered  hut  didn’t  know  what  to  do 
with;  and  we  develojH-d  from  it  the 
machine  age  which  changed  the  whole 
pattern  of  man’s  civilization. 

Now  l<K)k  at  the  parallel.  'Think 
alxjut  the  world  tcKlay.  Twice  as  many 
pc-ople  in  the  backward  areas  as  in  the 
civilized  areas — and  they  have  sudden¬ 
ly  found  themselves  in  full  c«)ntact  with 
our  nuKlern  civilization.  I  wonder  what 
idea  out  of  our  civilization  of  tmlay  will 
ring  a  bell  in  THT'IH  consciousness — 
what  will  make  them  say,  “'This  is  what 
we’ve  lx*en  ItMiking  for”.  Perhaps  it  will 
he  something  we  knew  was  there,  rjust 
as  the  Arabs  knew  the  wheel  was  there) 
but  haven’t  clone  much  to  develop  it. 
Maybe  tbev’ll  develop  this  into  a  new 
kind  of  civilization. 

I  will  be*  willing  to  bet  that  while 
these*  people  who  are  learning  civiliza¬ 
tion  from  us  Unlay  are  certain  to  take 
the  machines  we’ve  made,  and  use 
them,  that  their  great  contribution  to 
civilization  will  be  something  we’ve  by¬ 
passed.  judging  by  wbat  I  know  of  the 
pc'ople  of  the  Orient,  I  would  say  that 
it  is  likely  to  be  something  of  a  spiritual 
nature.  Perhaps  a  new  concept  in 
human  relations. 

Think  of  Ciandhi,  who  develop<*d  a 


whole  new  idea  of  how  to  fight  a  war 
of  inde|x*ndence,  not  bv  resistance,  but 
bv  N'ON-resistance;  not  bv  threatening 
others,  but  by  starving  bimsc'lf. 

Now,  let’s  get  back  to  our  thumb  nail 
sketch.  We  had  man  out  of  the  cave 
and  we  got  him  on  to  wheels.  Then 
came  the  machine  age,  |>nKlucing  rail¬ 
roads  and  highways  which  made  it  |>os- 
sible  to  have  countries  like  C'anacia  and 
the  L'nitecI  States  of  America. 

We  planted  cities  in  the  middle  of 
land  masses  where  there  was  no  water. 
We  couldn’t  have  clone  this  without  the 
machine.  We  didn’t  do  away  with  the 
water  trans|>ortation  already  existing; 
we  simply  o|x*necl  im*w  territory,  and 
made  a  greater  flow  of  gocnls  for  every- 
bcKiv,  b>  Ixtth  sea  and  land. 

Now,  we’ve  come  to  the  third  stage 
of  man’s  great  effort  to  get  around  in 
the  world.  First  bv  water,  second  by 
land,  and  now'  be  has  esca|x*cl  from 
earth-drag  and  has  achieved  the  thing 
he  has  always  dreamed  of — to  lly  like 
a  bird.  Hememlx-r  the  wonderful  |KK*m 
written  bv  John  CJillespie  Magee  when 
he  flew  far  alxwe  the  clouds: 

Oh!  I  have  slip|X'cl  the  surly  fM>ncls 
of  earth 

And  danced  the  skies  on  laughter- 
silvered  wings; 

Sunward  I’ve  climbed,  and  joined 
the  tumbling  mirth 

Of  sun  split  clouds — and  clone  a 
hundred  things 

You  have  not  dreamed  of — wheeled 
and  soared  and  swung 

High  in  the  sunlit  silence.  Mov’ring 
there 

I’ve  chased  the  shouting  wind  along, 
and  flung 

My  eager  craft  through  fcK>tless  halls 
of  air. 

Up — up  the  long,  delirious,  burning 
blue 
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I’ve  top|K‘tl  the  wind-swept  hei^hts 
with  edsy  Krace 

Where  never  lark,  not  even  eagle 
Hew  — 

And,  whde  with  silent  lilting  mind 
I’ve  tnxl 

The  higli  untrespassed  sanctity  oi 
spate, 

Pul  out  my  hand  and  touched  the 
lace  of  (iod. 

This  is  the  kind  of  thing  aviation  has 
d<uie.  riie  freedom  it  gives  us  from 
feeling  earth-lxnind.  It  is  the  only 
L'i\l VI  JISAI-  means  of  travel  man  has 
ever  had.  He  can  now  go  ANY  PI.ACP 
the  air  goes,  and  the  air  gws  IWPHY- 
Wlli’JlI'i.  I'.arth  limitations  no  longer 
restric  t  him  as  they  have  done  for  these 
tlirnisands  of  years.  New  highways 
through  the  skies  were  now  possible. 

ItememlxT  the  siege  of  Berlin,  riiere, 
a  city  of  million  |X‘ople  lived  for 
one  year  and  one  month,  completely  cut 
f»lf  from  the  world  by  any  lorm  of  sur¬ 
face  trans|xtrtation.  I  .very thing  they 
wore  and  ate  and  burned  in  their  sto\es 
to  kee|)  them  warm  came  to  them  by 
air. 

In  Korea  we  discovered  that  it  was 
often  (juicker  and  easier  to  lly  the 
wounded  to  a  hospital  in  the  United 
States  than  to  take  them  overland  to 
a  distant  hospital  in  Korea. 

One  can  readily  see  that  aviation  is 
not  actually  in  com|H'tition  with  shi|)s, 
railroads,  or  highways  when  its  big  use 
is  to  o|K*n  u|>  that  remaining  two-thirds 
of  the  world  which  was  never  opened 
before. 

It  will  bring  more  commerce,  trade, 
and  industry  in  those*  areas,  and  these 
will  How  on  all  forms  of  transportation 
— we  know  that. 

And  it  is  this  opening  of  the  other 


two-thirds  of  the  earth  which  is  bring¬ 
ing  the  big  problems  of  our  time. 
Chiang  Kai-Shek  said  it  would  have 
Ix'en  impossible  for  anybcxly  to  ever 
have  united  C  hina  without  the  airplane. 
Also  the  interior  of  South  America  was 
uno|M-ned  by  any  trans|xirtation  before 
the  airplane — and  in  Africa  it’s  the 
same  story,  just  a  little  fringe  around 
the  edge  had  Ix-en  o|X'ned  to  trade  pre¬ 
viously. 

I  will  never  forget  living  three  years 
in  l.ilxria.  Ihere  was  no  railway  in 
the  country  and  only  65  miles  of  road. 
When  you  came  to  the  end  of  that  road, 
there  was  a  river  that  had  never  Ixen 
bridged.  It  illustrates  how  man’s  travel 
over  the  SUlU  ACT  of  the  earth  has 
always  Ix-en  stop|H'd  by  rivers,  moun¬ 
tains,  deserts,  and  cxeans:  barriers  to 
man  and  to  his  civilization. 

In  the  Orient  we  have  the  same  pic¬ 
ture.  When  the  Japanese  closed  the 
Burma  Boad,  we  Hew  over  the  “Hump”, 
the  great  Himalayan  Mountains.  We 
delivered  more  tons  of  gcNnls  in  one  day 
by  air  than  the  Burma  Boad  had  ever 
carried  in  a  full  year.  If  we  can  do 
that  in  a  war,  what  could  we  do  in 
|X‘ace? 

In  my  oflice  in  New  York,  I  have 
an  aviation  map  of  Africa.  It  l(H)ks  like 
a  s|)ider  web.  One  of  my  friends,  an 
aviation  gc-ographer,  recently  amazed 
me  by  saying,  "Do  you  realize  that  there 
is  no  |>art  of  Africa  today  more  than 
a  hundred  miles  from  some  kind  of  an 
Air|X)rt?”  Twenty-five  years  ago  you 
c(udil  find  yoursc-lf  1,000  miles  awav 
fnwn  any  trans|x)rtation  which  would 
connect  you  with  the  outside  world. 
But  tmlay  evcrylxKly,  in  all  those  re¬ 
tarded  areas — South  America,  Africa, 
the  Middle  Fast,  the  Orient  —  is  in 
touch  with  our  civilization  and  all  the 
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thinj^s  we  know,  flow  lon^  will  it  take 
them  to  catch  on  with  technical  knowl- 
ecl)4e?  \ot  very  lonj?:  a  tew  genera¬ 
tions.  Ilverything  you  anti  1  know,  we 
learned  since  we  were  born  —  in 
generation! 

It'  Iran  hadn't  had  a  thousand  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  United  States,  Uanada  and 
I  uro|H-,  studying  oil  relining,  thev 
wouldn’t  have  thought  of  taking  over 
the  oil  tields  from  the  British  and  run- 
ning  them  themsc-lves.  1  hese  students 
could  learn  everything  1  could  learn  or 
my  son  coultl  learn,  now  that  they  were 
exjiosecl  to  it. 

How  will  all  this  affect  us?  I've  oidy 
s|M)ken  alxmt  the  physical  changes  avia¬ 
tion  has  brought:  the  wi|)ing  out  of 
physical  harriers,  and  bringing  the 
world  closer  together.  But  aviation  is 
going  to  do  more. 

I  think  the  most  im|)ortant  intluence 
of  aviation  is  yet  to  Ik'  felt,  and  that  is 
the  impact  on  |x-ople’s  minds,  their 
thinking  and  outlook.  OutlcMik  is  de¬ 
termined  by  physical  horizons,  and 
when  you  push  those  horizons  out  a 
thousand  times  farther  than  they  were 
Infore,  \ou  cannot  hut  change  the 
thinking  of  the  |H*ople.  Our  modern 
linancing  firms  have  far-lhing  arms  all 
over  the  worhi.  just  to  be*  a  part  of 
such  a  system  expands  the  minds  of 
ever\ Ixnly. 

Aviation  is  making  "Ixuindary  lines” 
less  significant.  I'irst,  the  physical 
boundary  lines  lx*tween  fxean  and  land, 
then  the  (xilitical  boundaries  bc*twcen 
one  country  and  another.  You  don’t 
know  when  you  leave  the  L'nited  States 
and  enter  C  anada.  .N'oIxHly  sto{>s  y»u 
at  the  border — you  go  right  over.  You 
can  go  over  ten  countries  like  that  if 
you  have  enough  fuel,  without  ever 


stopping,  and  vou  aren't  aware  of  any 
boundary  you  cross. 

But  when  you’re  down  on  the 
ground,  IxHindary  lines  are  significant. 
Officers  stop  you  at  these  borders  and 
make  you  o|x*n  up  your  baggage;  they 
examine  your  pass|X)rt; — y«»u  are  com- 
|x*lled  to  lx*  aware  of  the  Ixnindaries. 
But  when  you  fly,  it's  continuous  air — 
indivisible. 

As  for  cultural  Ixuindaries,  l(X)k  down 
in  the  valleys:  you  don’t  know  what 
language  they’re  s|x*aking  as  you  pass 
from  one  to  the  next.  Is  it  f  rench 
there?  Is  it  Italian  here?  You  don’t 
know.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  dexsn’t 
matter  which  language  they’re  sjx'aking 
—  they’re  all  saying  the  same  things 
anyway,  ^ou  fxcome  aware  of  a  com¬ 
mon  denominator,  ^ou  know  that  some 
of  the  |x*((ple  are  talking  sense,  some 
nonsense;  some  are  talking  philosophy, 
s(»me  religion;  some  are  talking  art  or 
music;  and  some  are  talking  plain  gos¬ 
sip.  It’s  alxiut  the  same  proixirtion  of 
each  in  all  the  valleys,  no  matter  what 
the  language. 

Now  let’s  talk  religion,  f  rom  the 
air  you  sc*e  churches  in  the  valleys,  but 
you  can’t  sec  the  N'AMI'.S  on  them.  I 
have  often  thought  whde  flying  that  it 
would  lx*  a  wonderful  thing  to  lx*  Cxxl 
and  not  ever  have  to  concern  yourself 
with  the  names  of  churches.  You 
would  l<K)k  for  vxnething  dee|x*r.  You 
would  look  into  tiu*  hearts  of  the  |x*ople 
in  those*  churches,  ami  if  tlu*v’re  sin¬ 
cerely  wanting  t*)  find  (xxl,  if  tlu*y’re 
sc*arching  for  a  relative  set  of  values  of 
right  and  wrong — then  thev  will  surely 
find  them,  and  the  valley  is  fx*tter  for 
having  such  |x*oplc*. 

\«*w,  the  next  surprise*  is  that  y«*u 
don’t  know  what  colour  of  skin  the 
|x*oplc*  have  down  there  in  those*  valleys 
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y(HJ  are  flyiriK  over.  I  his  once  made 
a  lot  of  difference  when  we  crawled 
around  on  earth.  \Se  set  up  all  kinds 
of  harriers,  with  hatreds  and  prejudices 
based  on  such  things.  Hut  when  you 
fly,  you're  t<io  far  away  for  superficial 
things  like  that.  Another  boundary 
line  is  slipping  out  of  si^ht. 

When  you  IcMjk  down  into  the  val¬ 
leys  below  while  flying,  you  want  to 
know  only  one  tiling;  what  KIND  Oh 
1*1  Ol’I.K  are  down  there.  What  have 
they  done  to  their  valley  ?  1>K'S  it  hxjk 

well  cultivated?  I)<k‘s  it  have  koo^I  sys¬ 
tems  of  irrigation,  and  railroads,  and 
<lo  they  have  a  ko*>^I  air|K)rt?  When 
sou  travel  around  the  world  these  days, 
you  jiulKc  a  city  by  its  air|X)rt. 

If  they  have  a  p<x»r  airport,  you  say 
the  people  are  asleep.  If  they  have  an 
up-to-date  one,  you  say  they  are  l(K)kinK 
into  the  future,  just  as  progressive  cities 
did  when  the  railroads  came  through, 
anti  if  you  were  a  town  that  helped  the 
railroatls,  you  were  a  tt)wn  that  grew. 
I'he  same  is  true  of  aviation  ttKlay. 

Aviation  is  chan^inK  the  K^meral  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  world.  In  a  few  genera¬ 
tions,  we  will  probably  see  something 
emerm'  which  will  be  quite  different. 
I  believe  it  will  he  better,  if  we  can  only 
holil  our  heads  and  keep  the  world  from 
expl(Klin^  in  our  faces  while  we’re 
through  the  transition. 

As  I  see  it,  that  is  the  picture  of  avia¬ 
tion  tcxlav  and  the  impact  of  it  on  our 
world.  That’s  why  I  like  aviation. 
Mavhe  tlmse  of  us  who  fly  become 
dreamers.  Mavhe  we  are  a  little 
"touchetl".  When  \ou  fly  by  day  you 


see  the  sun  shining  up  above  the  dark¬ 
est  clouds,  and  the  m<Min  and  stars  at 
ni^ht,  and  you  realize  that  perhaps  we 
have  lx‘en  l(N>kinK  at  the  wrong  side  of 
the  clouds  too  long. 

'I'ennyson  —  who  was  a  kind  of 
prophet — foresaw  the  air  age  anti  that  it 
would  change  man  and  his  world  more 
than  anything  that  had  ever  previously 
hap|X‘ned.  In  "DKksley  Hall”  you  will 
remember,  he  wrote  these  lines  in  1 842: 

”Ft)r  I  dipped  into  the  future 
Far  as  human  eye  can  see 
Saw  a  vision  of  the  world 
And  all  the  wonders  that  would  be. 
Saw  the  heavens  filled  with  com¬ 
merce 

Argossies  of  magic  sails 
Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight 
Dropping  down  with  c«>stly  bales. 
Heard  the  Heavens  filled  with  shout¬ 
ing 

And  there  rained  a  ghastly  dew 
From  the  nation’s  airborne  navies 
Cirappling  in  the  central  blue. 

Far  along  a  world-wide  whisper  of 
the  south  wind  rushing  warm 
With  the  standards  of  the  people 
plunging  through  the  thunder 
stf)rm 

Fill  the  war  drums  throbix'd  no  long¬ 
er,  and  the  battle  flags  were  furled 
In  the  parliament  of  man,  the  federa¬ 
tion  of  the  world." 

And  it  has  happened  as  Tennyson 
wrote  it.  Aviation  has  opened  up  the 
world  and  many  changes  arc  on  the 
wav.  It’s  going  to  be  interesting  to 
stick  around  and  see  what  happens. 


Aviation  Education 

in  the  Air  Force  Reserve 

liy  i;r.  GI  N.  LION  V\ .  jOMNSON,  L'SAI 
('omviamli'r,  iUmtiucntal  Air  Command 
Witchcll  Air  f  orce  Base,  New  York 


Avia  I  K JN  education  within  the 
Air  Force  l{eser\e  is  synonvnious 
with  truinin^,  and  Key>ular  Fstah- 
lishnient  res|)onsihility  for  su|K'rvision 
of  its  application  has  Ix'en  assigned  to 
the  Gontinental  Air  C'oinniand  (Con 
AC). 

Fo  discharge  this  function,  Cionti- 
nental  Air  Onnmand  is  provided  with 
four  sulx)rdinate  numbered  air  forces — 
the  First,  Fourth,  Tenth  and  Fourteenth 
—  each  havin^  a  s|X“cihc  area  of  re- 
sp<»nsibility. 

DescrilK'd  generally,  these  areas  arc 
as  follows:  First  Air  F'orce,  the  New 
Falkland  and  Middle  Atlantic  States; 
Tenth  Air  Force,  the  Mid-western 
States;  Fourteenth  Air  Force,  the  South¬ 
ern  and  Southwestern  States;  Fourth 
Air  Force,  the  Pacific  C’oast  States. 

Within  these  ConAC  numbered  air 
forces,  at  air  force  bases  and  civilian 
air  |)orts  throughout  the  nation,  are  24 
Air  Heserve  Flying  C  enters  staffed  by 
He^ular  Air  F’orce  pervmnel.  Tbe  Fly¬ 
ing  C'enters  were  established  to  provide 
assigned  Air  Heserve  units  with  a  stand¬ 
ardized,  comprebensive  training  pro¬ 
gram.  Staffs  of  tbe  Flying  ('enters  arc 
res|K)nsible  for  supervising  tbe  training 
of  assigned  Air  Heserve  units,  maintain¬ 
ing  organizational  e(|uipment  and  air¬ 
craft,  and  providing  h>gistical  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  support  and  other  required 
assistance. 


Maj(»r  Air  Heserve  units  assigned  to 
the  Flying  Centers  are  the  Air  Heserve 
Flying  Wings.  At  the  |)resc‘nt  time 
there  are  24  Heserve  Flying  Wings 
organized  anil  functioning  similarly  to 
like-ty|H‘  wings  of  the  Hegular  Air 
Force.  I  hese  combat-ty|K'  units  con¬ 
sist  of  1 S  troop  carrier  wings,  nine 
fighter  iKaniMr  wings  and  two  tactical 
homhardment  wings. 

I  he  Air  H  eserve  wing  structure  in¬ 
cludes  two  comb.it  supixtrt  wings,  |>opu- 
larly  known  as  air  ile|iot  wings. 

Tbe  Air  Heserve  unit  training  pro 
gram  also  encompasses  other  sup|M>rt 
ty|H‘  units  such  as  aerial  |)ort,  and  air¬ 
ways  and  aerial  communications  service 
squadrons  and  flights.  It  is  planned  to 
.'ictivate  additional  Heserve  flying  and 
support  units  as  facilities  iKTonie  avail¬ 
able. 

At  present,  each  Heserve  wing  and 
its  subordinate  units  are  pbysicallv  lo¬ 
cated  at  the  same  Flying  Center.  How¬ 
ever,  plans  call  for  eventual  detachment 
of  certain  tactical  sipiadrons  from  the 
parent  wing,  at  which  time  there  will 
Ik*  Heserve  living  training  activities  at 
approximatelv  60  strategically  liKated 
sites  throughout  the  I'nited  States. 

Sinie  the  latter  part  of  19S2  over 
6 SO  aircraft  have  been  received  for  He¬ 
serve  flying  training.  Fighter  Ixmiber 
wings  are  now  fuliv  equipp<‘(]  with  F-80 
jet  aircraft.  Ihe  tnxip  carrier  wings 
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art*  flviriK  C-1  I9’s  and  C'46’s,  anti  the 
tatlital  Uimhardment  uin^s  B-26's  and 
r-84’s. 

I  he  flying  training  program  has  ex¬ 
panded  rapidly.  During  the  twelve- 
month  perifKl  beginning  in  July  1952, 
Heserve  pilots  flew  a  total  of  57,000 
hours,  and  in  the  following  similar 
|M*ri(Kl  72,000  hours.  During  the  ini¬ 
tial  seten  months  of  the  turrent  fistal 
year  they  had  logged  over  112,000 
hours. 

Assisting  ConACl  in  the  training  of 
Heserte  wings  are  other  major  tom- 
mands  of  the  Air  f'orte,  to  whith  they 
will  Ik*  assigned  in  event  of  mohili/a- 
tion.  I'his  sup|K)rt,  which  we  consider 
extremely  vital  for  pro|X‘r  training  of 
these  nes<*rve  units,  has  been  diligent 
and  effective. 

riu*  general  public  is  often  prone  to 
think  <»f  augmentation  forces  solely  in 
terms  of  units;  yet,  thousands  of  prior 
service  |x*rsonnel  not  afliliat(‘d  with  the 
Air  I-'orce  Heserve  wings  |K>ssess  qualifi¬ 
cations  which,  in  time  of  emergencv 
can  lx*  well  emploved  in  the  Armed 
I'orces.  It  is,  therefore,  to  our  benefit 
to  maintain  these  skills  and  qualifica¬ 
tions  through  the  medium  of  our  indi- 
vitlual  training  program.  This  has  lx*en 
accomplished  through  tuo  principal  op¬ 
erations;  the  Mohili/ation  Assignee  and 
IX*signee  Programs  anti  the  S|x*ciali/ed 
anil  (ieneral  Militarv  Training  Pro¬ 
grams,  conducted  through  the  Air  He¬ 
serve  Center. 

A  Hest*rvist,  who  by  virtue  of  previ¬ 
ous  militarv  experience  or  civilian  txcu- 
pation,  is  (|ualiiied,  mav  serve  as  a  Mo¬ 
hili/ation  Assigntr  or  Mohili/ation  De¬ 
signee,  with  an  active  Air  P'orce  unit. 
I  bis  program  not  onlv  proviiles  the  Air 
l  orce  with  traineil  manpower  on  M-tlav, 
hut  also  with  tiualified  individuals  who 


can  help  accomplish  special  peace-time 
projects  while  training  with  active  units. 
Their  training  consists  of  working  in 
the  unit  to  which  they  will  he  assigned. 
Therefore,  they  actjuire  first-hanil  ex¬ 
perience  and  training  that  can  bt*  put 
to  immediate  use  when  called  to  active 
duty. 

Mobilization  Assignees  are  entour- 
aged  to  participate  in  24  inactive  dutv 
training  pt*ri(Kls  and  are  authorized  pay 
for  12  of  these.  I'ach  assignee  is  re- 
(|uired  to  attend  one  1  5-day  active  duty 
training  tt»ur  pt*r  year.  Those  who 
(Kjssess  aircrew  ratings  may  be  author¬ 
ized  to  fly. 

Mobilization  Designees  normally  have 
civilian  jobs  so  closely  paralleling  their 
Air  P'orce  S|x*cialty  that  regular  attend¬ 
ance  in  inactive  duty  training  peritxls 
mav  ht*  waived.  They  may  train  for 
p«)int  credits,  hut  no  pay  is  authorized. 
If  funds  permit  they  may  be  given  the 
chance  to  attend  a  1  5-day  active  duty 
training  tour. 

C  urrently  alKiut  8,000  Mobilization- 
Assignee- Designee  spaces  have  been 
filled.  With  increased  emphasis  lx‘ing 
given  to  this  program  bv  all  the  major 
commands,  filling  approximately  10,- 
000  more  authorized  spaces  should  he 
realized  before  ttx)  long. 

Phe  Air  licservc  Center  Profirant, 
which  began  last  April,  has  been  de¬ 
signed  to  assist  in  meeting  our  mobili¬ 
zation  requirement  for  individuals  who 
have  had  Air  P’orce  experience  anil  are 
trained  in  Air  Porce  specialties.  'Phese 
Hesi‘r\ists  will  he  niohili/ed  as  individ¬ 
uals  and  assigned  in  the  Air  Porce  in 
accordance  with  their  qualifications  and 
the  needs  of  the  service  following  M- 
Dav.  Instruction  is  conducted  for  the 
basic  pur|K»se  of  keeping  Heser'ists 
fresh  in  their  air  force  skills,  and  thor- 
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ou^hly  abreast  of  Air  I’ortc  develop¬ 
ments  so  that  the\  will  b<;  alert  and 
ready  for  inobili/ation. 

AltbouKh  Heservists  will  be  mobilized 
individually,  they  are  or^an/ied  for 
trainiiiK  pur|x)ses  into  Air  lleserve 
groups,  s(|uadrons  and  HiKhts,  com- 
manded  bv  ranking  Heservists  on  active 
duty.  I  bis  promotes  ilexibility  within 
the  program,  rediues  workload  on  active 
duty  |K*rsonnel  and  provides  Heservists 
with  continuing  command  experience. 

Ibis  is  an  evening  program.  Our 
centers  are  located  in  downtown  metro- 
|M»litan  areas  to  facilitate  attendance  at 
training;  sessions.  I  he  centers  provide 
well-e(|uippc*d  classrcMims  and  lalxira- 
tories,  a  librarv,  administrative  oflices, 
and  an  assc*mblv  ball.  Air  Force  per¬ 
sonnel  assii^ned  to  the  center  administer 
or  conduct  instruction  in  the  centers 
and  also  su|HTvise  instruction  in  out¬ 
lying  units  within  their  areas. 

This  is  a  new  and  expanding  activity. 
It  is  a  ennsolidatifm  of  extensive  pre¬ 
vious  HescTve  activities  into  a  unified 
program  |X‘rmitting  more  effective  su¬ 
pervision  and  control.  We  now'  have 
79  centers  activated.  Our  plan  calls 
for  Icxating  a  center  in  those  areas  in 
the  United  States  where  the  size  and 
scope  of  Heserce  interest  and  participa¬ 
tion  warrant. 

Two  tvf)es  of  training  are  offered  hv 
the  Air  Hesc*rve  centers:  General  Mili¬ 
tary  Training  and  Technical  Training. 

The  (ietieral  \\ilitar\  Traimng  Pro- 
firam  provides  a  broad  and  effective 
basis  of  instruction  to  the  largest  single 
group  of  Heservists  on  the  widest  geo¬ 
graphical  spread.  The  training  is  de¬ 
signed  to  maintain  interest  in  the  Air 
Force,  orient  and  refresh  Heservists  in 
current  Air  Force  policies  and  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  improve  their  ability  to  pc*r- 
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form  effectively  when  called  to  active 
duty. 

Approximately  3 1 ,000  Air  Heservists 
participate  in  general  military  training. 
Many  training  flights  are  located  in 
small  communities  remote  from  metro¬ 
politan  areas,  and  are  usually  com|x>sc‘d 
of  officers  and  airmen  with  diversified 
(X'cupational  skills  and  grades. 

Centrally  prepared  training  materials 
develo|H*d  bv  the  Air  University  are 
provided  all  general  military  training 
flights,  (iroup  discussion  or  sc'ininar- 
tviK*  instruction  is  used  to  increase  in¬ 
dividual  participation  and  improve  self- 
training.  The  discussion  leader  briefs 
himself,  using  detailed  instructions,  and 
presides  over  the  program  for  the  eve¬ 
ning.  The  assignment  of  discussion 
leader  is  usiiallv  rotated  tlirougli  the 
unit. 

Discussion  exercises  for  this  year  in¬ 
clude  topics  ranging  from  basic  air  dtx'- 
trine  anil  the  air  war  in  Korea,  to  pub¬ 
lic  s|X’aking,  organizing  to  write,  and 
methcKis  of  group  discussion.  These 
training  materials  may  lx-  supplemented 
bv  guest  lecturers  from  Air  Force  and 
civilian  activities  and  hv  training  fdms 
made  available  to  the  units.  'Fraining 
is  supervised  by  the  Air  Hesi'rve  unit 
commanders  who  are  assisted  hv  liason 
personnel  provided  hv  the  Air  Force  and 
assigned  to  the  Air  Hcsc*rve  centers. 

Units  normally  schedule  from  24  to 
48  meetings  a  year.  Many  Heservists 
attend  7S  pcTcent  of  these  meetings. 
They  do  not  receive  pay  for  this  frain¬ 
ing,  hut  are  awarded  point  credit  to 
maintain  their  gixxl  standing  in  the  Air 
Hesc'rve.  Their  participation  alv)  is  a 
basis  for  promotion,  accruing  retire¬ 
ment  hencTits,  and  some  training  tours 
of  active  duty, 

I  he  interest  of  (jualified  Heservists  is 
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the  basis  for  general  military  training. 
This  d<K‘s  not  provide  sufficient  num' 
hers  who  have  and  are  prohcient  in 
those  skills  needed  by  the  Air  Force. 
To  meet  these  Air  Force  mobilization 
nc'eds  and  to  the  extent  that  Reserve 
potentials  exist,  we  have  provided  a 
Technical  Training  Program. 

riiose  who  enroll  in  technical  train¬ 
ing  arc  paid  for  an  authorized  24  drills 
a  year.  In  return,  they  must  be  avail¬ 
able  for  mobilization  in  an  emergency 
declared  hy  the  President,  as  well  as 
one  d(‘clared  by  the  Congress.  They 
must  attend  the  training  sessions  regu¬ 
larly,  and  are  required  to  prepare  for 
each  session.  They  must  take  tests  and 
final  examinations.  Fhey  are  not  |X‘r- 
niitted  to  continue  in  the  program  un¬ 
less  |K'rformance  has  been  satisfactory 
in  every  res|sect. 

These  Reservists  are  required  each 
year  to  attend  a  I  5 -day  tour  of  active 
dutv,  during  which  they  are  given  on- 
the-joh  training  designed  to  complement 
the  course  of  instructi«in  they  have  re- 
c-eived. 

Reservists  who  cannot  meet  all  of 
these  requirements  mav  enroll  in  spe 
cialized  courses  without  inactive  dutv 
training  pay.  ITiey  must,  however, 
me(*t  the  same  training  and  participa¬ 
tion  standards.  Depending  upon  avail¬ 
able  funds,  I  5 -day  tours  of  active  dutv 
mav  be  offeretl.  While  they  are  trained 
to  be  more  proficient  in  their  field,  thev 
also  earn  points  for  advancement  and 
retirement  credits. 

The  course's  of  instruction  for  techni¬ 
cal  training  are  given  the  same  care  that 
the  general  military  training  materials 
receive.  The  majority  of  the  technical 
courses  are  prepared  bv  the  Air  Train¬ 
ing  Cemimand  u(x>n  ConAC  request, 
and  subject  to  our  review.  These 


courses  typically  consist  of  a  student 
text  or  study  guide,  a  student  workbook, 
an  Instructor's  Guide,  and  centrally  pre¬ 
pared  examinations.  l>etailed  instruc¬ 
tions  are  provided  to  insure  quality  of 
instruction;  but  the  instructor  is  also 
given  some  latitude  to  permit  adjust¬ 
ment  of  materials  to  the  students. 

Some  of  the  Regular  Air  Force  per¬ 
sonnel  required  to  perform  normal 
housekeeping  dude's  (Administrative, 
Personnel,  Supply)  are  trained  as  in¬ 
structors  hy  the  Air  University  or  Air 
Training  (Jommand  and  assigned  to  Air 
Reserve  centers.  I)«)ul)le  utilization  is 
thus  made  of  their  services. 

Wherever  Reserve  personnel  arc 
available  who  are  exceptionally  well 
qualified  in  their  specialty,  and  possess 
a  military  or  civilian  teaching  back¬ 
ground,  their  services  arc  utilized.  This 
is  a  very  economical  way  of  providing 
professional  instruction,  hut  is  neces¬ 
sarily  limited  to  those  areas  where  quali¬ 
fied  Resi'rvists  are  available. 

.Maximum  use  also  is  made  of  pro¬ 
fessional  teachers  from  nearbv  civilian 
educational  institutions.  These  instruc¬ 
tors  are  ccmtracted  for  on  a  part-time 
basis  to  teach  a  given  course*,  and  this 
meth(Ml  has  proved  to  be  a  very  econo¬ 
mical  way  of  providing  top  quality  in¬ 
struction. 

The  present  ratio  of  instructors 
teaching  specialized  courses  in  the  Air 
Reserve  C'enter  is  171  military,  ii02 
Reservists,  and  344  civilian.  By  the 
end  of  last  June  nearly  23,000  reser¬ 
vists  were  ennilled  in  817  specialized 
courses. 

Now,  how  will  these  personnel  re¬ 
sources  he  utilized?  Mobilization  plans 
provide  for  the  recall  of  all  Reserve  com¬ 
bat  wings  as  sfxm  as  possible  following 
M-Dav  to  be  employed  hy  TAG  and 
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C'AIX;.  I’crsonnfl  no!  assiKiu-d  to  Air 
Hcscrve  utiiks  and  support  squadrons 
will  bt*  ordered  to  active  military  service 
individually  and  phased  into  the  Air 
Force  structure  to  meet,  insofar  as  [K)s- 
sihle,  manpower  requirements  over  a 
piTitKl  of  12  months  following  I)-I)ay. 

I.ast  year  Con  AC  instituted  a  train- 
in^  designation  program  for  personnel 
undergoing  general  and  technical  train¬ 
ing  which  is  designed  to  augment  the 
mohili/ation  program  hy  earmarking 
certain  individuals  for  assignment  to 
major  air  commands  of  their  preference.. 
L’nder  this  program  commanders  actual¬ 
ly  will  have  a  hirtl-in-the-hand  in  know¬ 
ing  that  an  individual  is  available  to 
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meet  the  mobilization  requirements. 
This  program  should  greatly  aid  and 
s|x'ed  up  the  mobilization  program. 

In  this  article  1  have  pointed  up  the 
need  that  the  regular  establishment  has 
for  the  Air  HescTve.  Likewise,  the  Air 
lleserve  retpiires  your  complete  and 
wholehearted  support  and  assistance. 
You  educators,  as  indiviiluals,  can  par¬ 
tially  furnish  this  sup|x)rt  hy  identifying 
and  establishing  cordial  relations  with 
individual  Keservists  in  the  vicinity  of 
vour  homes,  and  encouraging  them  to 
solicit  your  advice  and  assistance  where 
needed,  and  informing  your  students  of 
the  Air  Heserve  program. 
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JHAVr.  bfi'ii  invited  by  the  i  ditor  ot 
this  edition  of  l:l)L’CA  I  ION  to  con¬ 
tribute  an  article  on  tlic  role  of  wo¬ 
men  in  air  a^e  education  as  indicated  by 
the  title.  I  was  deeply  impressed  w  ith  the 
list  of  authors  who  have  lieen  invited 
and  indicated  their  acceptance  for  de¬ 
veloping;  articles  in  the  various  other 
areas  of  air  a^e  education,  and  which 
now  are  a  part  of  this  edition.  I  he 
w  hole  history  of  my  life  as  summari/ed 
in  my  retent  b<K)k  The  Stars  at  N(X)n 
published  hv  l  ittle,  Brown  and  C'/Om- 
pany,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  reflects 
two  primarv  accom|)hshments  which  I 
have  striven  for  since  my  days  of  youth 
and  the  hey>inninK  of  my  career  as  a 
pilot  hack  in  19^2: 

. The  first  and  foremost  of 

these  <»hjectives  is  the  general  pro¬ 
motion  «)f  aviation  and  gradual  push¬ 
ing  hack  of  the  frontiers  of  knowl¬ 
edge  in  this  area. 

. The  second  was  to  increase 

the  im|V)rtance  of  the  role  which 
women  play  in  the  field  of  aviation. 
I  have  iK’come  so  imbued  with  the 
promotion  (»f  these  objectives  that  I  try 
never  to  pass  up  an  op|>ortunitv  to  par¬ 
ticipate  when  these  ends  might  he  fos- 
tereil. 

I  am  certain  that  our  teachers  ff)r 
whom  this  magazine  is  intended,  and 
who  are  the  inteniled  primarv  readers 
of  this  material  make  a  great  contribu¬ 
tion  tiailv  t(»wards  each  of  these  objec¬ 
tives.  I'o  this  end,  I  am  grateful  for 


the  op|)ortunity  to  visit  with  you 
through  this  article. 

Women  have  played  a  vital  role  in 
aviation  education  since  its  very  l)egin- 
ning.  Madame  Blanchard  of  France 
was  a  great  hallcK)nist  at  the  s*  ♦.  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Kiitchci  'ul¬ 
us  of  Ciermany  was  hc'ating  all  of  her 
male  contcm|)oraries  in  com|K-tition  and 
was  hxiked  u|K)n  as  an  air  marvel  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  part  of  that  century.  She 
made  more  than  five  hundred  halhK)n 
ascents  and  alxuit  two  hundred  para¬ 
chute  drops.  I  his  t«H)k  place  Ind’ore 
the  renowned  airplane  Bights  by  Orville 
and  Wilbur  Wright. 

Harriet  Quind)y  was  the  first  Ameri¬ 
can  Woman  to  hold  an  air|)lane  |)ilot's 
license  hack  in  1911,  and  she  was  soon 
followed  by  the  two  Moisants,  sisters  of 
the  famous  pilot  John  Moisant  who 
crashed  to  his  death  in  1910.  Then 
followed  Buth  I.aw  with  a  pilot’s  license 
in  1912.  She  made  a  women’s  altitude 
record  of  11,200  feet  in  1915  and  in 
1917  won  a  race  by  flying  nonstop  for 
S90  miles.  Buth  Law  tried  unsuccess¬ 
fully  to  join  up  w'ith  our  own  and 
French  Air  Forces  in  World  War  I,  and 
finally  in  an  honorary  uniform  flew 
about  the  United  States  helping  in  re¬ 
cruiting  and  government  loan  drives. 

Katherine  Stinson  was  another  early 
bird  dating  from  alxiut  1912.  She  flew 
in  the  interests  of  the  Bed  Uross  and 
similar  eff«)rts  during  World  War  I,  now 
lives  in  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  and  was 
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one  of  the  timers  at  the  Santa  he  turn 
when  I  did  the  20()()-kilometer  record. 
Katherine  anil  her  sister,  who  learned  to 
fly  in  1914,  opened  a  llyinK  sch(M)l  and 
trained  Canadian  pilots  while  brother 

I. ddie  Stinson  trained  pilots  at  Kelly 
I'ield  for  our  own  air  corps.  I  he  pres¬ 
ent  Stinson  private  plane  is  named  after 
him.  Phoebe  Amlie  came  into  the  air 
picture  in  1922. 

Then  Amelia  l.arhart  came  into  the 
front  view.  Her  first  puhlici/ed  flight 
was  across  the  Atlantic  in  1928,  but 
she  was  in  fact  only  a  passimKcr  on  the 
trip  and  did  not  like  the  false  credit. 
She  cleared  this  up  by  her  later  fli^ht 
across  under  her  own  jiower.  She  hail 
achieveil  an  altitude  record  of  14,000 
feet  some  years  before  this.  During 
the  Amelia  I'arhart  era  a  substantial 
V^roiip  of  women  w-ere  outstanding  fly¬ 
ers,  some  of  whom  were  Blance  Noyes, 
Nancy  Ixwe,  Helen  McC!loskey  and 
Helen  Riehey. 

The  story  of  the  WASP  and  their 
World  War  II  contribution  is  a  saga  of 
real  accomplishment.  WASP  is  a  syn¬ 
thetic  word  meaning  Women’s  Airforce 
Service  Pilots,  as  WAC  means  Women’s 
Army  C^orps. 

During  the  early  part  of  World  War 

II,  I  was  invited  back  from  F.ngland  by 
General  Hap  Arnold  where  I  was  on 
oflicial  duty  with  the  8th  Air  Force  to 
organize  and  head  up  the  WASP  Train¬ 
ing  program,  a  position  which  I  held 
during  the  entire  iKTiml  of  the  war. 
My  official  report  was  made  to  General 
Arnold. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  I  indicated 
that  more  than  25,000  women  applied 
for  women  pilot  training.  Fighteen 
hundred  and  thirty  ('1,850)  were  ac¬ 
cepted.  50.7%  were  eliminated  dur¬ 
ing  training  for  living  deficiency-  and 


another  2.2%  for  other  reasons,  with 
consequent  lower  elimination  rate  than 
among  male  cadet  pilots.  Fight  (8) 
percent  of  those  accepted  resigned  and 
1,074  graduated  or  58.7%  of  the 
total.  Of  the  1,074  who  graduateil, 
900  remained  at  time  of  inactivation, 
or  85.6%  of  the  graduates,  to  which 
should  he  added  16  of  the  original 
W  AFs  employed  who  were  still  with  the 
program  at  time  of  inactivation. 

I'he  women  pilots,  suhse(|uent  to 
graduation  from  the  training  program, 
flew  approximately  60  million  miles  for 
the  Army  Air  Forces:  the  fatalities  were 
58,  or  one  to  alxiiit  16,000  hours  of 
flying.  Both  the  accident  rate  and  the 
fatality  rate  compared  favorahiv  with 
the  rates  for  male  pilots  in  similar  work. 

The  history  of  the  role  of  women  in 
aviation  is  direitly  connected  with  my 
first  objective  referreil  to  “the  promotion 
of  aviation  and  the  pushing  hack  of  the 
frontiers  of  knowledge’’.  In  connection 
with  this  interrel.itionship,  I  am  minded 
of  the  first  prcKluction  nuMlels  of  our 
B-26  airplane  and  the  res|>onse  of  the 
military  pilots  to  this  new  aircraft.  It 
was  known  as  the  Baltimore  prostitute 
because  it  was  made  in  Baltinmre  and 
had  no  visible  means  of  supfiort;  that  is 
to  say,  its  wing  area  seemed  t«M)  small 
for  the  weight  of  the  plane.  Many  acci¬ 
dents  occurred,  lew  planes  ri-turned 
from  the  first  missions  of  B-26s  that 
went  out  from  I'ngland  over  liurope. 
The  pilots  generally  feared  the  plane, 
hut,  hi-iaust-  it  was  in  quantity  priMluc- 
tion,  a  great  problem  was  presi-nted  to 
the  (Jeneral  Stall,  (ieneral  Barnev 
Ciiles,  my  chief  at  the  time,  went  out 
and  flew  it  time  after  time  himself  and 
would  bring  it  in  for  landings  at  even 
less  than  the  air  speed  indicated  for 
safety  in  the  manuals.  He  and  (»thers 
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were  kure  tiie  plane  was  all  rj^ht.  1 
then  Hew  it  and  could  lind  no  serious 
fault. 

I  asked  (General  Arnold  to  let  me 
asM^n  twentydivc  Kiris  riKht  out  of 
Swi-etwaler  to  the  B  26  transitional 
IrainiiiK  base  and  if  they  proved  satis¬ 
factory  to  let  them  Hy  tiiis  plane  in 
o|K-rations.  Hie  suKKt^'!>tion  was  ap¬ 
proved.  1  hese  Kiris  did  a  line  joh. 

I  hey  weren't  afraid  of  the  plane  be 
cause  they  hadn’t  heard  the  under- 
Kround  rumors  alxiut  it.  Iliey  made 
the  male  pilots’  faces  red  for  a  while 
and  then  the  B-26  suddenly  became 
accepted  as  the  safe  plane.  (1  see  one 
llyiiiK  around  even  today  as  an  execu¬ 
tive  plane.)  Ihe  only  accident  the 
Kiris  had  in  the  many  thousands  of 
hours  in  the  B  26  was  when  two  planes 
collided  in  the  air.  The  11-26,  with 
my  \\  ASi*  in  it,  made  the  airlield  for 
a  safe  landiiiK;  the  Ktrl  >vas  so  excited, 
however,  that  she  left  the  plane  while 
the  pro|K-llers  were  still  turninK  and 
walked  into  one  of  them.  She  was 
ijiiite  badly  cut,  but  not  killed  as  is 
usually  the  case  when  pilot  and  propel¬ 
ler  meet. 

Another  time  the  men  pilots  were 
complaininK  that  the  B-29  would  not 
safely  Hv  on  only  two  of  the  four 
eiiKines  as  it  was  supposed  to  do.  We 
sent  two  WASPs  in  a  B-29  from  base 
to  base,  HyinK  back  and  forth  on  two  - 
enKines.  The  obvious  conclusion  was 
that  if  a  woman  could  do  it,  so  could 
a  man. 

As  I  reflect  backward  throuKh  mv 
list  of  aviation  accomplishments  which 
I  fouKht  to  attain,  the  coveted  awards 
held  bv  male  pilots  beKinniuK  with  the 
(h-neral  "Billv”  Mitchell  Award  in  1938 
as  the  American  pilot  who  durinK  the 
previous  year  had  made  the  Kft^atest  in¬ 


dividual  contribution  to  aviation,  and 
16  years  later  the  (iold  .Medal  of  the 
Federation  Aeronautique  Internationale 
for  the  outstandiiiK  accomplishment  in 
aviation,  the  main  motivation  was  to 
increase-  the  role  of  women  in  the  area 
of  aviation. 

\V  hen  I  attempted  to  break  the  sound 
barrier  in  the  C^anadian  built  and 
|>ovvereil  sabre-jet  in  the  SprinK  of 
1953,  I  am  minded  of  the  $10, 000 
insurance  required  by  Floyds  of  I.on- 
don,  this  Ix-itiK  an  indication  of  the  risk 
in  life  and  pro|x-rty  involved  in  the  ob¬ 
jective.  Often  in  connection  with  this 
safety  factor  I  have  reiterated  my  phi¬ 
losophy  oil  this  |X)int:  Survival  is  a  cer¬ 
tainty,  1  believe.  I'lierefore  death  is 
not  s«)methinK  to  be-  feared.  I  do  not 
fear  it.  DvinK  is  easy.  It  is  livinK  that 
becomes  diflicult  at  times.  1  do  not 
feel  sorrv  for  a  |x*rson  who  has  passed 
on  but  if  that  |x-rson  has  been  close  to 
me  I  am  sad  about  my  own  loriliness. 
I  miss  the  departed  friend  but  am  not 
missed.  DyiiiK  is  as  natural  a  step  in 
a  prexess  of  proKression  as  beiiiK  Ixtrn 
or  eatinK  or  fallinK  asleep.  1  may  have 
had  a  deliKhtful  day  on  the  Kolf  course- 
or  an  unlinished  piece  of  work  at  the 
end  of  the  day,  causinK  nie  at  Ix-dtime 
to  wish  that  the  day  had  Ix-en  louKC-r, 
b'lit  1  don’t  yearn  to  sit  up  all  niKht  for 
this  reason.  In  the  same  way  I  miKht 
wish  to  carry  on  a  trifle  louKc-r  with  my 
presc-nt  Ixxlv  and  mind  as  a  team  to 
hnish  somethinK  immediate  which  can 
lx-  helpful  to  others  or  interestinK-  But 
it  would  only  be  for  a  moment.  I  would 
be  more  likely  to  wish  for  a  Ioukct 
breathinK  peri(xl,  for  an  Fisenhower  or 
an  F’instein.  But  nature  works  effec- 
tivelv  in  another  way  than  by  extension 
of  bodily  life  of  a  particular  person. 

In  my  trips  throuKhout  the  various 
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countries  of  the  work!,  I  have  observed 
on  a  national  level  the  organization  of 
Royal  Aero  Clubs  abroad.  These  clubs 
serve  to  promote  the  role  of  aviation 
among  our  youth  but  also  include 
women  as  well. 

Partly  through  my  influence,  Mr. 
Floyd  B.  Odium,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Atlas  Cor|yjration;  Mr.  Fred 
•C'rawford,  C  hairman  of  the  Board  of 
Thompson  PriKlucts;  anil  Mr.  John  j. 
Hopkins,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
(ieneral  Dynamics  C>)rporation  organ¬ 
ized  a  foundation  and  provided  a  fund 
of  S2S,()0()  in  February  of  this  year 
for  the  initial  organization  of  such  clubs 
in  this  country.  Additional  money  for 
the  next  two  years  of  $25,000  |>er  year 
has  been  pledged  by  these  same  people 
and  will  be  matle  available  when  need¬ 
ed.  riie  establishment  of  these  clubs 
is  to  1k‘  a  function  of  tbe  presently 
organized  National  Aviation  Fducation 
Oiuncil  CNAFC)  to  which  the  money 
has  been  turned  over.  The  first  order 
of  business  is  to  buy  the  land  and  con¬ 
struct  the  Aero  (!lub  Facility  in  W'ash- 
ington,  D.  C.  The  primary  objectives 
of  tins  club  will  be  to  serve  first  of  all 
the  promotion  of  aviation  education 
among  the  youth  of  our  country.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  it  will  provide  a  s<Kial  meeting 
place  for  our  NAI’C,  NAA,  CAP,  etc. 

As  to  the  building  itself,  a  site  has 
been  selected  and  options  taken  on  tbe 
land  next  (kM)r  to  the  Statler  Hotel  in 
Washington  and  a  builder  and  arebi- 
tei  t  have  already  been  selected  and  the\ 
are  working  together  towartl  an  o|X‘ning 
date  for  tbe  National  Aero  C  lub  in  De¬ 
cern  Ikt  1956. 

Meanwhile,  NAA  is  seeking  more 
and  more  memlx’rs  for  its  own  organi¬ 
zation  to  give  an  ever  expanding  base 
of  sup|X)rt  to  its  aviation  education  and 


other  programs.  .Meanwhile,  NA.A 
pledges  itself  to  do  whatever  it  can  to 
help  you  become  more  and  more  effec¬ 
tive  in  the  cause  which  we  Ix-lieve. 

For  those  of  us  who  bedieve  that  avia¬ 
tion  is  a  keystone  of  both  our  national 
economy  and  our  national  security,  we 
have  not  yet  done  our  job  nearly  as 
thoroughly  as  any  of  us  know  is  re- 
ijuired. 

For  even  though  we  Americans  first 
invented  powered  flight,  and  even 
though  we  turned  back  two  dictator¬ 
ships  in  World  War  II  with  military 
|Hmer  —  the  facts  still  remain  that: 

( 1 )  Over  a  hundred  million  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  never  bcTii  in  an  airplane, 

(2)  I.ess  and  less  young  men  each 
year  interest  themselves  in  aviation  en¬ 
gineering  as  a  career.  T  While  in  So\iet 
Russia,  more  and  more  aviation  engi¬ 
neers  are  graduated  every  year).  It  is 
sad,  but  true,  that  each  year  fewer  and 
fewer  college  men  voluntarily  ch(K)se 
to  render  their  military  sc-rvice  as  fliers 
in  the  Air  I’orce. 

7'hese  trends  away  from  a  maximum 
use  of  aviation  for  America’s  commer¬ 
cial  Ix-nefits  and  for  its  national  securi¬ 
ty,  bv  the  very  nation,  which  created 
{xmered  flight,  are  disturbing  and  they 
must  lx*  altered,  if  we  are  to  hold  our 
place  of  leadership  in  the  free  world’s 
fight  against  the  aggression  of  commu¬ 
nism. 

I  believe  these  trends  might  lx* 
turned  to  our  country’s  favor  by  educa¬ 
tion.  I  he  more  millions  of  Americans 
who  understand  aviation  from  tlie  time 
thev  are  children,  tbe  more  inclined  we 
will  lx-  as  a  |x-ople  to  use  aviation  cor¬ 
rectly  to  improve  our  own  and  tbe  rest 
of  the  world’s  standard  of  living  —  the 
closer  will  lx‘  our  communication  with 
each  other  and  tbe  rest  of  the  world  — 
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diid  tlic  better  we  know  each  <ither  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  throuKh  aviation, 
the  better  our  chances  of  living  at  {)eacc 
in  this  world  of  troubles,  i'or  many  of 
the  world’s  troubles  are  the  result  of  ig¬ 
norance.  Ignorance  which  might  be 
overcome.  At  least  in  part  by  aviation 
education  —  aviation  education  accom¬ 
plished  hy  you,  the  teachers  of  our 
Ameriian  citizens  and  leaders  of  tomor- 
r«iW. 

I  he  story  of  my  life  as  indicated  so 
many  times  in  my  IxKik  leads  from  no 
shoes  Tas  a  refugee  from  Sawdust  Hoad, 
which  is  liK'ated  in  the  South  close  by 
rohacio  Hoad  of  theatre  and  movie 
fame)  to  the  Diamond  llorseshfx;  at  the 
Metro|N)litan  Opc*ra  Mouse.  It  is  some¬ 
what  parallel  to  the  story  of  the  role 
women  have  played  in  aviation.  1  have 
had  a  life  of  ups  and  downs  and  con¬ 
trasts,  with  plenty  of  valleys. 

What  I  have  done  without  s|)eciai 
ativantages,  others  can  also  do.  I  hear 
far  trK)  much  al)out  the  tiesire  for  se¬ 
curity.  I  do  not  iK'lieve  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  linancial  security  —  at  least 
with  satisfaction.  C!ertainly  it  does  not 
e«nne  from  a  private  |X‘nsion  funti  or 
a  g«)vernment’s  promise  of  p<K)r  Ix’d  ami 
Ixtard  after  most  of  life  has  been  s|x*nt 
idling  around  waiting  for  such  a  payolT. 

My  message  t«)  America’s  youth  is  to 
Hex  your  mental  muscles  and  get  crack¬ 
ing  under  your  own  power.  Derive 
emotional  satisfaction  from  a  g(KMl  try 
and  then  another  and  another  and  still 
another  if  the  first  ones  fail.  In  the 
case  of  an  airplane,  speed  is  d  termined 


by  the  outcome  of  the  conllict  between 
thrust  of  the  |xmer  and  drag  of  the 
plane.  So  it  also  is  with  humans.  If 
you  will  open  up  your  ptjwer  plants  of 
vitality  and  energy,  clean  up  your  spark 
plugs  of  ambition  and  desires,  and  pour 
in  the  fuel  of  work  and  still  more  work, 
you  will  lx;  likely  to  go  places  and  do 
things. 

The  formula  for  success  has  many 
components.  There  is  never  precisely 
the  same  mixture.  A  drop  of  luck  can 
substitute  for  a  dash  of  op|x>rtunity,  but 
in  every  well-blended  recipe  for  success 
will  lx‘  found,  in  addition  to  honesty 
and  as  main  ingredients,  determination 
and  tenacity  and  a  substantial  ]K)rtion 
of  skill  and  ex|x*rience  which  come  with 
the  trying.  There  will  also  be  found 
imagination  and  faith  which  bring  the 
other  elements  together  as  a  |X)tent 
whole. 

This  land  of  ours  still  has  its  Saw¬ 
dust  Hoads  and  'rohacco  Hoads  that  I 
knew  in  my  childho«Hl.  And  it  will 
always  have  these  places  because  some 
jx-ople  prefer  to  live  that  way  rather 
than  to  work.  Hut  I  have  seen  most 
of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  the  |XK)rest 
one  thinl  of  cur  people  live  in  abun¬ 
dance  compared  to  the  top  one  third  of 
most  of  the  other  peoples  of  the  world. 

What  we  have  here  in  the  United 
States,  g(KKl,  bad  and  medicKTC  taken 
intf)  account,  is  the  Ixst  the  world  has 
ever  known. 

l  et’s  not  let  it  fx"  pulled  down  — 
either  hy  carelessness,  indilFerence  or 
idleness. 


The  Expanding  Role  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institute  in  Aviation  and  Education 

liy  DR.  LEONARD  CARMICHAEL 
Director,  Smithsonian  Institute 
Washington  25,  D,  C. 
and 

PALI.  i;.  GARHER 

Director,  National  Aeronautic  Association 
Smithsonian  Institute 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


OV'I  R  a  hundred  years  a^o,  Joseph 
Henry,  the  first  Secretary  of  the 
SmithMinian  Institution,  wrote, 
“The  worth  and  iniiiortance  of  the  In¬ 
stitution  are  not  to  be  estimated  by  what 
it  accumulates  within  the  walls  of  its 
huildin^,  hut  by  what  it  sends  forth  to 
the  world.”  Ehis  statement  continues 
to  I»e  true.  'I  he  old  Smithvmian  Ruild- 
inj;  of  Henry’s  time  has  been  joined  bv 
many  others — two  museums,  three  art 
galleries,  the  National  ZcKiloKical  Park, 
and  four  other  bureaus  of  our  govern¬ 
ment,  each  one  pt'rforminR  its  individ¬ 
ual  research  and  educational  service. 

Aeronautics  is  one  of  the  youngest 
but  also  one  of  the  most  vigorous  helds 
that  is  represemted  in  the  Smithsonian. 
I'he  Institution’s  collections  contain 
many  famous  aircraft  and  related  ob¬ 
jects.  Lhese  specimens  have  bc*en 
chosen  for  preservation  bc'causc*  of  their 
historic  prominehce,  technical  signifi¬ 
cance,  biographical  asscK'iation,  or  eco¬ 
nomic  importance.  Some,  such  as  the 
Wright  Rrothers’  original  Kitty  Hawk 
Elver  of  1903,  I  indbcTg’s  Spirit  of  St 
I  (mis,  and  Wiley  Post’s  Winnie  Mae, 
combine  all  four  recjuisites  for  museum 
preservation.  All  the  objects  in  the 


collection  emIxHiy  an  educational  and 
resc-arch  significance  wfiich  is  increas¬ 
ingly  apparent. 

In  1953,  the  aeronautical  fraternilv 
marked  a  half  centurv  of  progress  since 
the  Wright  Brothers  first  accomplished 
successful  human  flight  in  a  |)oweretl 
and  controlled  heavier-than-air  craft  at 
Kity  Hawk,  North  Garolina,  DecemlK-r 
17,  1903.  Without  interrupting  the 
thrust  of  its  n(*w  jet  engines,  aeronau¬ 
tics  looked  back  over  its  shoulder  to  take 
st(Kk  of  fifty  years  of  advancement, 
then  l(M)ked  forward  to  plan  for  the 
future. 

To  insure  the  realization  of  such  pro¬ 
grams  there  must  lx*  maintained  a  con¬ 
stant  flow  of  able  young  workers  to  the 
laboratories,  factories,  and  airfields  of 
tomorrow.  'I'he  air  leaders  of  tixlay 
wIk)  have  brought  our  nation  to  i»s 
eminence  in  aeronautics  must  de|X'nd 
upon  America’s  educational  institutions 
to  keep  up  that  flow.  It  has  been  said 
that  America’s  air  might  cannot  main¬ 
tain  its  forward  flight  without  a  flow  of 
knowledge  from  its  fuel  tanks.  As  they 
contemplate  this  great  responsibility, 
America’s  educators  can  depend  upon 
the  Smithsonian  Institution’s  National 
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Air  Museum  to  help  in  bf)th  the  instruc¬ 
tion  unci  the  inspiration  of  the  aeronau¬ 
tical  scientists,  enKinc'ers,  pilots,  and 
workers  of  the  future. 

J  he  utility  of  our  collection  of  aero¬ 
nautical  niemorahiha  is  einphasi/.ed  in 
the  citation  awarded  in  1949  by  the 
Air  I'orce  AsMK'iation  to  the  Smithson¬ 
ian  Institution  “for  its  foresight  in  es¬ 
tablishing  the  National  Air  Museum 
and  thus  contributing  to  a  iK'tter  under¬ 
standing  of  Airixivver  as  a  vital  part  of 
our  national  culture  .  .  .  This  cita¬ 
tion  reads  in  part: 

‘The  machines  man  has  develoix’d 
and  discarded  in  his  long  struggle 
with  the  unknowns  of  aviation,  from 
his  lirst  feeble  efforts  to  achieve  Hight 
to  his  supersonic  exploration  of  the 
dawning  Air  Age,  serve  as  laborato¬ 
ries  for  further  advancement  of  aero¬ 
nautical  science.  I  hey  lire  man’s 
imagination  toward  greater  heights, 
greater  sjx'eds,  greater  distances. 

‘The  Smithsonian  Institution  has 
long  seen  the  value  in  preserving  the 
man-timde  milestone  in  aviation  pro¬ 
gress.  its  collection  of  aeronautical 
items  for  museum  pur|K)ses  was  un- 
tlerway  a  full  generation  before  the 
lirst  Hight  of  the  Wright  Brothers. 

“  1  he  National  Air  Musc'um  of 
SmitliMinian  Institution  is  an  out¬ 
growth  of  that  early  interest  in  avia¬ 
tion.  I'his  Air  Museum,  with  its 
valuable  collection  of  aircraft  and 
e(|uipment,  memoriali/es  the  national 
development  of  aviation  and  acts  as 
a  re|Kisitory  for  scientilic  equipment 
and  ilata  of  aeronautical  signili- 
cance." 

The  second  paragraph  of  this  citation 
may  lx*  a  surprise  to  some  who  think  of 
the  Smithvinian's  aeronautical  collec¬ 
tion  as  of  recent  origin.  The  Institu¬ 


tion  itself  can  trace  its  beginning  to  the 
first  half  of  the  previous  century.  It 
was  in  1826  that  James  Smithson  of 
l.ngland,  a  descendant  of  old  and 
aristixratic  families,  was  contemplating 
how  he,  in  failing  health,  could  best 
dispose  of  his  fortune.  Somehow  he 
had  Ix-come  sympathetic,  to  the  needs  of 
the  young  American  nation  and  so  he 
wrote  in  his  will,  “1  hc'cjueath  the  whole 
of  my  projx'rty  ...  to  the  United  States 
of  America,  to  found  at  Washington, 
under  the  name  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  an  I'.stablishment  for  the 
increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  men."  For  more  than  a  centiirv 
this  Institution  has  carried  out  the  will 
of  its  founder  by  increasing  knowledge 
through  explorations,  research,  and  the 
collection  of  significant  objects.  It  has 
diffused  knowledge  by  exhibitions,  lec¬ 
tures,  and  especially  by  thousands  of 
inqxirtant  publications. 

In  referring  to  the  origin  of  aeronau¬ 
tics  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  it  is 
of  interest  to  note  that  James  Smithsrm, 
himself  a  gcxxl  chemist,  corres|X)nded 
with  two  of  the  most  prominent  aero¬ 
nauts  of  that  day,  Joseph  Gay-l.ussac 
and  J.  R.  Biot,  lie  undoubtedly  was 
interested  in  their  famous  high-altitude 
ballcNin  ascents  in  1804,  when  they  in¬ 
vestigated  the  effexts  of  magnetism  aloft 
and  the  composition  of  the  upper  air. 

Professor  Henry,  already  referred  to 
as  the  lirst  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  was  a  close  assexiate  of  the 
famous  American  balIcKinist  Thaddeus 
I. owe  and  assisted  him  in  intrcxlucing 
the  use  of  hallcMins  as  a  military  acces¬ 
sory  of  the  Northern  armies  during  the 
Civil  War.  Samuel  Pierixmt  Langley 
became  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  in 
1887,  and  brought  to  the  Institution 
a  very  active  interest  in  aeronautics. 
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His  prominence  in  the  scientihc  world 
j<ave  diKnity  to  the  science  of  inechani* 
cal  flight  which  was  then  Kenerally  con¬ 
sidered  to  he*  only  amusing  or  at  least 
in  the  province  of  dreamers.  A  num- 
IxT  of  ex|H-rimenters  interested  in  Hight 
came  to  consult  with  him,  bringing 
iikmIcIs  of  their  ideas  and  seeking  his 
athice.  I.angley's  realization  that  these 
anti  other  ilevices  should  be  preserved 
is  rellected  in  the  Annual  ne|M>rt  of  the 
L'nited  States  National  MuscHim  of 
1889;  "It  is  intended  to  establish  in 
the  Museum  a  Department  of  Aeronau¬ 
tics,  in  which  will  be  established  (  1  ) 
b.dl(M)ns  and  apparatus  lighter  than  air, 
and  (2)  mmlels  of  aerostats  heavier 
than  air.  The  co-o|x*ration  of  the  Aero¬ 
nautical  Society  of  Great  Britain  has 
been  invited  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
stitution,  who  is  es|)ecially  interested  in 
the  subject.” 

In  1889,  the  first  accession  record 
of  an  aeronautical  object  was  entered 
in  the  Smithsonian  files.  This  was  for 
the  Prize  Pngine  of  John  Stringfellow 
of  F  ngland  who,  in  1848,  had  bc*en  the 
first  to  demonstrate  dvnamic  flight  with 
an  unmanned  nuKlel.  Twenty  years 
later  he  had  entered  one  of  his  small 
steam  engines  in  the  first  aeronautical 
ex|iosition  and  had  been  awarded  first 
prize  because  it  was  the  lightest  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  power,  estimated  by  him 
at  afxiut  one  horse|iower.  Other  acces¬ 
sions  sfMin  followed,  and  later  a  great 
collection  of  Cdiinese  kites  was  added  — 
a  very  logical,  basic  exhibit,  because 
kites  were  the  first  form  of  aircraft  de¬ 
vised  by  man.  The  Smithvinian’s  col¬ 
lection  is  naturally  very  rich  in  exam¬ 
ples  of  I.angley’s  work  and  includes 
some  of  his  experimental  apparatus, 
several  of  his  large  mtKiels,  and  his 
"AercKirome  A”  of  1903. 


In  addition  to  the  Kitty  llau-k  I'lyer, 
there  are  two  other  Wright  Brothers’ 
airplanes  in  the  Smithsonian:  the  first 
military  flyer  of  1909,  and  the  first 
transcontinental  flier,  which,  piloted  hy 
the  intrepid  C^albraith  Perry  Hodgers, 
made  the  coast-to-coast  journey  across 
the  United  States  in  eightv-four  days 
in  1911.  Other  aircraft  of  the  "Parly 
Birds”  include  those  of  Gurtiss,  Benoist, 
P'owler,  Martin,  Baldwin,  Bleriot,  and 
Wiseman.  Phe  first  World  War  is  il- 
lustratc‘d  by  twelve  planes,  including  a 
Spad  XIII,  which  was  llt»wn  bv  three 
of  America’s  great  aces  to  achieve  sc'ven 
victories,  a  CJerman  l-okker  I)  7  heroic¬ 
ally  captured  bv  pilots  of  our  P'irst  Pur¬ 
suit  S(|uadron,  and  General  William 
Mitchell’s  flagplane. 

7he  years  following  World  W'ar  I, 
extending  into  the  mid-I930’s,  have 
appropriately  bc'en  callc‘d  "'nM*  Golden 
Age  of  Aviation.”  Ihey  included  the 
first  flights  across  the  Atlantic  and 
around  the  world;  the  first  nonstop 
transcontinental  flight;  the  exploits  of 
C  harles  Pindbe-rgh,  Wilev  Post,  James 
DfKilittle,  Ilk  hard  Byrd,  l.incoln  Fdls- 
worth,  I-'rank  F Fawkes,  and  Al  W'illiams; 
the  ,  marvelous  flight  through  (rntral 
Anwrica  and  around  South  America  to 
the  West  Indies  and  return  to  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  bv  the  I  (M-ning  Amphibian 
aircraft  of  the  Pan  American  ChkkI  Will 
Scpiadron;  and  the  record  altitude  as¬ 
cent  of  C'aptain  AIlK-rt  Stevens  and 
Orvil  Anderson.  W'ith  the  exception  of 
Bvrd’s  |K»lar  airplanes,  all  these*  aircraft 
are  in  the  national  aeronautical  collec¬ 
tion. 

I  he  foundation  of  conimerc  iai  aero¬ 
nautics  was  the  development  of  air  mail. 
Several  exhibits  in  the  National  Air 
Musc'um  recall  the  stirring  clays  of  the 
postal  pioneers  which  were  followed  Fry 
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the  advent  of  the  BfjeiiiK  80,  the  Fort- 
Stout  air  trans|xjrt,  the  Ihx'ing  247*D, 
and  the  J)ou(;las  IX.- 3.  Several  early 
passenxer  planes  are  in  tlic  Smithwjnian 
lollection;  others  are  Ixing  held  for 
later  delivery,  llie  Smithsonian  col¬ 
let  liitn  also  includes  gliders,  roOKralt, 
liKhter  than-air  craft,  and  racinK  planes. 

riie  means  for  housing  the  national 
aeronaufkal  exhibit  have  Ixen  limited 
to  a  prefabricated  hanger  built  during 
World  War  1  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Smithvtnian  on  the  Mall  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  to  sus|H-nsions  in  the  halls  of 
the  adjacent  Arts  and  Industries  Build¬ 
ing,  which  was  erected  in  1879.  At 
the  advent  of  World  War  II  no  rcxmi 
was  available  for  new  exhibitions,  but 
at  the  war’s  close  General  of  the  Air 
l  c»rce  II.  II.  Arnold  was  convinced  that 
signilicant  aircraft  of  that  war  must  be 
preserved.  W  hen  his  original  itiea  for 
an  Air  l  one  .Mus(*iim  was  pro|X)sc‘d  to 
(Congress  it  was  expanded  through  the 
authorship  of  the  Honorable  Jennings 
llandtilph  into  a  Bill  for  a  National  Air 
Museum.  I'lie  Bill  iK'came  law  on  Au¬ 
gust  12,  1946,  establishing  this  new 
Musc'um  as  one  of  the  ten  bureaus  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

W'ith  the  Smithsonian’s  aircraft  col¬ 
lection  as  a  nucleus,  there  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  this  new  bureau  a  large  col¬ 
lection  of  warplanes,  ass(‘ml)led  by  the 
direction  of  General  Arnold,  and  a 
numlxT  of  im|X)rtant  planes  acquired  by 
the  Navy.  Airlines,  aeronautical  organ¬ 
izations,  and  individual  collectors  added 
many  of  their  treasures.  Recent  acces¬ 
sions  have  included  America’s  first  jet- 
|x)wered  airplane,  the  Bell  XP-59A;  the 
world’s  first  supersonic  airplane,  the 
Bell  X-1;  C'aptain  C^harles  Blair’s  F.xcali- 
hur-lll,  the  first  solo  nonstop  trans- 
North  Polar  airplane;  the  worlil  record 


distance  flyer,  the  Navy’s  Truculent 
lurtle;  Bill  Odom’s  record  nonstop  solo 
Beechcraft,  Waikiki  licech;  Steve  Whit¬ 
man’s  racing  plane,  liustcr;  and  one  of 
the  first  lank  Trainers  developed  in 
1929. 

A  selection  of  guided  missiles  is  now 
Ix'ing  acquired  by  the  Smithsonian. 
I'he  Musc-um’s  collection  alvi  includes 
numerous  inqxirtant  engines,  instru¬ 
ments,  trophies,  and  |H'rsonal  mementos 
of  noted  flyers,  designers,  engineers, 
and  others  who  have  Ixrn  res|X)nsible 
for  the  development  and  romance  of  the 
Air  Age. 

l  ack  of  space  at  present  limits  the 
display  to  less  than  a  fourth  of  these 
historically  and  scientifically  inqxirtant 
aircraft.  Principal  projects  of  the  staff 
of  the  National  Air  Miiseum,  therefore, 
must  now  be  the  preservation  in  storage 
of  hulk  collections  and  the  planning  of 
a  future  adeipiate  buililing.  A  firm  of 
architects  is  now  developing  plans  for 
an  impressive  and  useful  structure 
intended  for  erection  near  the  older 
Smithsonian  buildings  in  W’ashington, 
1).  C\  With  the  completion  of  these 
plans  the  Institution  will  be  able  to 
re|X)rt  on  pro|X)sed  construction  details 
and  estimated  costs. 

As  already  pointed  out,  the  Smith¬ 
sonian’s  aircraft  collections  are  informa¬ 
tive  and  interesting  to  future  students 
of  all  aspects  of  aviation.  The  two 
buildings  housing  aircraft  arc  visited 
every  year  by  millions  of  individuals 
including  humireds  of  thousands  of 
scIkxiI  children.  Here  they  are  im- 
pressc’d  and  inspired  bv  man’s  audacitv 
and  genius.  There  is  no  admission 
charge,  and  the  buildings  arc  op<*n  every 
dav  except  Ghristmas.  I'.ach  exhibit  is 
labeled,  and  the  student  desiring  addi¬ 
tional  information  mav  consult  mem 
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bt-rs  of  the  Museum  staff,  who  will 
answer  specific  questions,  anti,  if  the 
visitor’s  time  permits,  will  suRRest  to 
him  {XTtinent  IxKjks,  magazines,  and 
reference  files.  These  files  date  back 
to  the  very  beginning  of  the  .aeronauti¬ 
cal  collettion  and  have  been  increased 
through  the  years  by  the  addition  of 
catalogues,  clippings,  photographs,  tech¬ 
nical  papers,  and  related  texts. 

Many  collectors  of  aeronautics,  aware 
of  the  great  service  value  of  a  national 
fund  of  information,  have  shared  their 
collections  with  the  Museum,  |H*rinit- 
ting  photographic  copies  to  be  made  of 
their  materials,  or  have  given  outright 
the  results  of  their  own  research  on  air 
hist(*ry.  One  of  these  donors  recently 
wrote  to  the  Museum  stating  that  his 
own  collection  had  bc“en  wi|H‘d  out  bv 
fire  and  that  he  was  grateful  that  copies 
had  Ix-en  preserved  at  the  Sinilhv)nian 
l  arge  collections  of  factual  material 
have  been  ac(|uired  by  the  Museum 
through  gifts  or  Ixupiests.  \Vhcn  a 
donor  wishes  to  rc*tain  commercial  rights 
for  reprcMluction,  the  staff  res|x*cts  them 
and  incpiiries  about  such  material  are 
referred  to  the  donor.  On  this  basis 
a  numIxT  of  commercial  firms  have  sent 
reference  material  to  the  Museum,  and 
they  thus  added  to  the  national  reposi¬ 
tory  of  aeronautical  information  hut 
kept  their  own  interest  in  it. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  has 
amassed  thousands  of  negatives  and 
photographs  illustrating  noted  aircraft 
and  related  subjects.  When  these  are 
not  restricted,  prints  are  available  to  the 
public  at  cost.  Most  subjects  are  sup¬ 
plied  in  the  8"  x  10"  size  for  a  charge 
of  75  cents  each. 

l  ists  of  some  groupings  of  aircraft 
subjects  are  available. 

Although  persons  seeking  aeronauti¬ 


cal  information  can  best  appreciate  the 
facilities  of  the  National  Air  Museum 
by  a  visit  to  the  exhibits  and  offices, 
a  great  deal  of  contact  with  interested 
educators  anti  other  people  is  conducted 
bv  correspondence.  .Much  of  the  refer¬ 
ence  material  is  filetl  for  reativ  access. 
I.imited  funds  have  kept  the  staff  small, 
but  when  it  becomes  possible  to  ex|iand 
the  Museum  to  dimensions  commensur¬ 
ate  with  the  extent  ami  value  of  its 
specimens  ami  services,  the  ahilitv  to 
serve  the  public  will  1m‘  crres|>omlingly 
increased. 

films  and  sliiles  of  aeronautical  sub¬ 
jects  and  e\ents  are  included  in  the 
Museum’s  material  for  the  dilfusion  of 
knowledge.  Ibis  puhlic-serxice  func¬ 
tion  has  Ix-en  extended  to  the  giving  of 
lectures  in  schools  and  to  groups  of  in¬ 
terested  citizens  as  well  as  to  ex|x*rts. 

Several  publications  dealing  with  the 
history  of  aeron.'iutics  have  Ihtii  issued 
by  the  Smithsonian.  Others  are  in  pre¬ 
paration.  Articles  on  aeronautics  have 
often  Ih-cii  included  in  the  Annual  lle- 
|)orts  of  the  Smithsonian.  Separate  c‘di- 
tions  of  these  pafxrs  have  usually  lx*en 
made.  The  oldest  printings  arc  no 
longer  in  strxk,  hut  copies  of  many  of 
them  have  hc-en  deposited  in  libraries 
throughout  the  nation  and,  hv  moans 
of  the  Smithsonian’s  eentury-old  Inter¬ 
national  lAchange  Service,  throughout 
the  world.  Alxuit  1 5  titles  remain  in 
sufricient  siipplv  for  issue.  A  list  of 
these  will  lx-  sent  on  re(|uest. 

riie  "llandlxMik  of  the  National 
Aeronautical  Collection”  was  first  c»mi- 
piletl  in  1927.  Suhse<|uent  editions 
have  Ix-en  |)rinted  to  keep  up  with  ad¬ 
vances  in  knowledge  and  the  expansion 
of  the  colletti»)ns.  This  handitook  des¬ 
cribes  the  principal  s|x‘cimens  and  their 
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relation  to  the  history  of  aeronautics. 
The  ninth  eciiton  will  s<K>n  he  ready. 

A  "Brief  Guide  to  the  Smithvmian 
Institution”  is  now  available  for  15 
cents  a  copy.  Ihis  Ijooklet  assists  a 
visitor  durinK  his  tour  of  the  Smith- 
Mtnian  Institution  and  descrilxrs  the 
priniipal  displays  including  aircraft. 

A  Krant  from  the  Link  Foundation 
recently  assisted  in  the  publication  of 
a  booklet,  "Masters  of  the  Air.”  It  des¬ 
cribes  some  of  the  brightest  liiKhliKhts 
in  man's  conquest  of  HiKht,  Ix'Kinning 
with  the  l.ilienthal  glider  of  1894  and 
progressing  to  flight  faster  than  the 
speed  of  sound.  It  tells  the  stories  of 
a  number  of  famous  aircraft  in  the 
Smithw>nian  aeronautical  collections. 
"Masters  of  the  Air”  includes  maps 
showing  the  air  routes  of  many  cele¬ 
brated  flights  and  brief  biographies  of 
renowned  aviation  pioneers.  It  also 
suggests  activities  for  students.  It  Is  a 
32-page  publication,  with  over  50  illus¬ 
trations,  and  sells  for  50  cents,  post¬ 
paid. 

A  catalogue  of  the  aircraft  in  the 
National  Air  Museum  of  the  Smithson¬ 
ian  Institution  is  in  preparation.  It  will 
illustrate  each  aircraft  included  in  the 
c<illection  and  give  a  brief  description 
of  each  exhibit.* 

I'he  Smitbsonian  Institution  is  proud 
of  its  origin,  its  traditions,  and  its  ser¬ 
vice's  to  mankind,  which  extend  over  a 
peri<Hl  of  109  years,  since  September  7, 
1846,  when  its  BoartI  of  Hegents  held 
its  first  meeting.  Often,  when  a  re¬ 
quest  is  received  for  information,  the 
member  of  the  staff,  in  contributing  his 
knowledge  to  help  another  research 
worker,  wonders  about  the  results  that 
mav  come  from  such  assistance.  Some¬ 
times  the  reipiest  mav  be  in  a  childish 


scrawl  on  a  postcard,  or  on  the  station¬ 
ery  of  a  business  firm,  or  from  some  re¬ 
mote  worker  in  a  distant  land.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  letters,  dealing  with 
a  re(|uest  from  an  aeronautical  student, 
was  addressed  to  the  Smithsonian  Insti¬ 
tution  in  1899.  It  lx.‘gan:  "I  have  been 
interested  in  tbe  problem  of  rriecbanical 
and  human  flight  ever  since  as  a  boy  1 
constructed  a  number  of  bats  that  was 
his  name  for  a  nuxlel  airplane  of  various 
sizes  ....  .My  obscTvations  since  have 
only  convinced  me  more  firmly  that 
human  flight  is  possible  and  practicable. 
It  is  only  a  question  of  knowledge  and 
skill  just  as  in  all  acrobatic  feats  .... 

1  Ix-lieve  that  simple  flight  at  least  is 
fiossible  to  man  and  that  the  experi¬ 
ments  and  investigations  of  a  large 
number  of  inde|X‘ndent  workers  will 
result  in  the  accumulation  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  knowledge  and  skill  which  will 
finally  lead  to  accomplished  flight  .... 
I  wish  to  avail  myself  of  all  that  is 
already  known  and  then  if  possible  add 
my  mite  to  help  on  tbe  future  worker 
who  will  attain  final  success.”  The  let¬ 
ter  included  a  request  for  ”  .  .  .such 
papers  as  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
has  published  on  this  subject  and  if 
possible  a  list  of  other  works  in  print 
in  the  English  language.”  lie  was  sent 
pamphlets  describing  the  experiments  of 
Mouillard,  l.ilienthal,  Iluffaker,  and 
l.angley,  and  was  recommended  to  read 
b(M)ks  compiled  by  Octave  Chanute  and 
James  Means.  In  reply  he  acknowledged 
receipt  of  this  information  with  his 
thanks.  The  person  who  sent  that  let¬ 
ter  was  Wilbur  Wright.  This  is  but 
one  <»f  many  examples  showing  that  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  not  only  records 
the  history  of  aviation  but  also  plays  its 
part  in  making  that  history. 


1.  When  this  it  available  an  annoiineemeni  will  Ik-  istiied  by  the  l.diiorial  and  I’ubli- 
ratinnt  Divition  of  the  Smithvmian  Invtiliition.  WathinKton  2S,  I).  C.,  Ifi  whom  all  inquiries 
alMml  available  printed  material  should  be  addretv-d. 
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HI  Commerce  Street, 

TUI',  world  was  a  bi^  place  a  few 
years  a^o.  I.ondon  was  a  lon^ 
way  from  New  York,  Japan  was’ 
cjuite  a  distance  from  San  I  rancisco, 
and  Moscow  was  weeks  away  from 
W  asliiiiKton,  I).  C.  Imlay,  they  are 
closer  together.  1  rue,  they  are  still  the 
same  mimiKT  of  miles  apart.  Hut  the 
measurement  of  distances  in  miles  has 
Ik-cii  practically  obsolete  for  years. 
W  hen  you  buy  a  train  ticket  do  you  in* 
(juire  how  lon^  your  trip  will  he  in 
miles?  CxTtainly  not.  You  ask,  “U  hen 
will  I  ){et  there?”  .And  d(K‘s  the  |>orter 
come  throuKh  calling.  "Five  miles  to 
Smithhurn?”  No.  Who  cares  how 
many  miles?  lie  calls,  "Ten  minutes 
to  SmithburR." 

When  we  take  a  realistic  attitude 
toward  distances  we  must  a^ree  that  our 
allies  and  our  jiotential  enemies  are 
actually  closer  to  us  than  ever  iK-fore. 
Ideas  and  ideologies  which  used  to  he 
far  enough  away  t(»  ij^nore  have  now 
iK'en  hrout(ht  into  a  juxta|X)sition  which 
com|H-ls  the  kind  of  attention  exempli¬ 
fied  bv  the  contents  of  this  issue  of 
l.tlucatiou,  and  which  has  sparked  a 
jteneral  increase*  of  interest  in  the  Air 
Force  Heserve  fiHieers  'FrainiiiK  Ciorps. 

The  .AFHO'I  C:  has  lK*en  in  a  constant 
state  «)f  chan^'f  in  the  jiast  few  years: 
It  has  even  outjjrown  its  name. 

At  one  time,  the  HOTC!  existed  solely 
to  ilevelop  a  corps  of  reserve  officers  who 


Montgomery,  Alabama 

could  he*  called  u|)on  in  time  of  national 
emerKency.  Hut  the  world  situation  has 
changed.  liKlay,  we  must  have  planes 
actually  sitting,  with  guns  loaded,  at 
the  end  of  the  runway;  trained  men 
actually  dressed  for  llight,  standing  by, 
alert  to  take  off  instantly  at  the  sound 
of  a  hi‘ll. 

I  he  .AFHOrCi  now  supplies  80  |v*r- 
cent  «*f  the  active  iluty  officers  for  this 
tensely  ready  Air  Force.  Id  select, 
motivate  and  educate  these  men  is  the 
first  ohjcTtive — or  as  we  say  in  military 
language,  is  the  primary  mission — of 
AlHOrC. 

Fhere  are  several  advantages  to  hav¬ 
ing  an  officer  procurement-education 
program  on  the  college  campus.  'Fhis 
arrangement  automatically  |)rovides  w)me 
screening.  I  hat  is,  bec  ause  the  average 
college  student  is  alH)ve  the  national 
average  for  his  age  in  intelligence  and 
ambition,  the  Air  Force  saves  consider¬ 
able  time,  effort,  and  exjH'nse  in  screen¬ 
ing  r)ut  unsuitable  candidates. 

Sc‘cond,  our  Icxation  on  the  campus 
permits  us  to  com|>ete  more  successfullv 
with  the  businesses  and  industries  who 
are  also  making  efforts  to  capture  the 
interest  of  the  college  graduate. 

Fhird,  it  maintains  the  tradition  of 
the  military  service  as  a  career  parallel 
to  the  other  professional  careers  for 
which  students  prepare  in  college. 

Fourth,  it  providc's  continuous  con- 
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tact  bc-twcen  our  course  and  the  tre¬ 
mendous  intellectual  resources  of  the 
countrv’s  institutions,  and  puts 

their  libraries,  their  traditions,  and  their 
hrain-|K)wer  within  reach  of  the  cadet 
and  his  military  instructor.  I  he  close 
anti  amiable  relations  that  AfltO  I'C  has 
had  with  the  faculties  and  administra¬ 
tions  (^f  its  host  institutions  and  with 
the  acaijemic  sfKieties  and  asMiciations 
which  represent  higher  education  has 
had  a  profound  inihience  on  our  course 
— an  inihience  we  are  proud  to  reco^- 
ni/e. 

i-ifth,  and  perhaps  most  ini|'>ortant, 
on  the  campus  the  Al  IIOIC;  course  is 
in  its  proiHT  environment  as  luKher  edu¬ 
cation.  It  is  no  lon^c'r  enou('h  for  an 
Air  l-orce  officer  to  Ik*  trained,  he  must 
he*  educated.  A  system  of  officer  pro¬ 
curement  suc  h  as  AF  IKXI’C;  pc-rmits  the 
collene  student  his  own  choice  of  major 
course  —  I'.iiKineerinK,  I'.nKlish,  History, 
Political  Science  or  whatever  it  niav  he 
— and  allows  him  to  take  his  degree  in 
it.  His  concurrent  studies  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Air  Science  are,  therefore, 
placed  in  and  contribute  to  his  total 
education.  He  sc“es  air  pow'er  in  the 
context  of  his  other  studies.  He  also 
sc*c*s  his  other  studies  in  an  Air  Age 
context. 

If  onr  only  mission  were  the  priKurc- 
ment  of  educated  officers,  our  course 
might  Ik*  slightly  dill'erent  than  it  is. 
I  sav  wig/if  fx’,  In'causc*  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  it  would  differ  very  much  even  if 
our  second  mission  were  eliminated. 
'I'his  sirond  ("hut  not  at  all  scrondary') 
mission  arises  from  the  fact  that  many 
of  our  students  take  only  the  first  two 
years  of  our  four-year  course. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this.  At 
many  institutions,  two  years  of  basic 
Army,  \avy,  or  Air  I'orce  HOTC’  are 


compulsory,  hut  the  advanced  course  is 
entirely  voluntary  and  admission  must 
Ik*  applied  for.  In  order  to  enter  the 
advanced  course,  the  student  must  have 
maintained  a  relatively  high  academic 
grade  level  in  all  his  college  studies, 
must  pass  the  Air  Force  Officer  Qualifi¬ 
cation  lest,  and  be*  sc*lected  bv  his 
HOTC  instructors  as  having  the  charac¬ 
teristics  desired  in  an  officer. 

So,  for  these  and  several  other  rea¬ 
sons,  we  have  many  more  students 
taking  the  basic  course  than  the  ad¬ 
vanced.  It  seemed  to  us  that  this  fact 
should  have  considerable  influence  on 
the  way  we  organized  that  basic  curri¬ 
culum  and  our  thinking  went  something 
like  this;  One  thing  the  future  Air 
Force  officer  and  the  future  civilian 
both  need  is  an  education  that  will 
e<|uip  them  to  be*  com|x*tc*nt,  informed 
citizens  of  this  Air  Age.  We  t(K)k  this  as 
the  guiding  principle  of  our  basic  course 
and  devc*l<»|X*d  a  curriculum  plan  de¬ 
signed  to  c  reate  an  awareness  of  the  full 
potential  of  air  |X)wc*r,  its  place  in  the 
national  defense  picture,  and  the  im¬ 
pact  of  modern  air  |x)W'c*r  on  world, 
national,  and  community  affairs. 

We  then  submitti'd  .this  plan  to  sev¬ 
eral  commilt(*es  of  Air  I’orce  officers, 
college  presidents,  deans,  and  professors 
of  engineering,  geography,  |v)litical 
science,  psychology  and  the  communi¬ 
cation  skills.  We  considered  carefully 
all  the  comments  and  criticisms  of  these 
Ix*ople  and  designed  the  course  that  is 
now  bc*ing  taught  in  Air  Force  RO'FC 
detachments  in  188  Universities  and 
Colleges  all  over  the  country. 

The  astonishing  rapidity  with  which 
the  airplane  develops  has  two  major  im¬ 
plications  for  the  Air  Force.  First, 
since  the  Air  f’orce  and  its  ojxrations 
arc*  all  built  around  the  airplane,  every 
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imprf)v<.Tiifnt  anil  every  nuKlification  re¬ 
quires  a  forresjiorulinK  improvement  or 
nuKlification  in  the  training,  organiza¬ 
tion,  or  methcKi  of  opi'ration  of  the  Air 
I’orie  itself.  A  miKlern  Air  I-’orte  is 
liifliiTilt  to  describe,  because  by  the  time 
one  describes  it  as  bc‘ing  such  anil  so, 
it  has  already  progressed  to  something 
else.  This  tluiditv  determines  to  a  con- 
siilerable  degree  the  kind  of  men  we 
must  have  as  oHicers. 

I  he  seconil  implication  of  this  rapid 
development  is  relaleil  to  the  necessitv 
for  keeping  the  American  citi/cn  in¬ 
formed  about  developments  in  civil  and 
military  air  operations  and  the  capabili¬ 
ties  of  aircraft — our  own  and  those  of 
our  enemies. 

So  much  of  what  takes  place  in  the 
world  today,  in  our  nation,  in  our  city, 
even  in  our  neighlKjrh(K)d,  is  directly  or 
indirectly  related  to  modern  aviation,  or 
is  innuenced  bv  the  capabilities  of 
iixKlern  aviation,  or  is  jxissible  only  bc‘- 
cause  of  it,  that  every  citizen  of  a  free 
nation  has  an  inescapable  respninsibility 
to  Ik*  and  keep  informed  alxnit  its  de¬ 
velopment. 

'The  basic  Af  HO  FCl  course  is  meant 
to  help  the  future  citizen  to  fulfill  that 
res|X)nsibility. 

W  hen  I  spc‘ak  of  miKlern  aviation,  I 
of  course*  include  our  Air  Force.  I  also 
include  the  Air  I'orces  of  our  allies  and 
those  of  our  enemies.  And  when  I 
spc*ak  of  an  Air  I’orce,  I  speak  of  weap¬ 
ons  systems.  Included  in  weapons  sys¬ 
tems  are  nuclear  weapons,  large  and 
small.  These  weapons  are  part  and 
parcel  of  nuKlern  aviation  and  contrib¬ 
ute  heavily  to  aviation’s  influence  on 
the  business  of  the  world. 

So,  the  basic  course  bc*gins  with  /«- 
troiluctioti  to  Aviation,  a  unit  designed 
to  arouse  interest  in  the  airplane,  to 


acquaint  the  student  with  the  general 
field  of  aviation  past  and  present,  and 
with  the  airplane  itself.  The  cadet 
learns  the  basic  principles  of  flight,  and 
enough  about  aircraft  engines  to  appre¬ 
ciate  their  complexity,  their  capabilities, 
and  their  limitations. 

Once  he  is  acquainted  with  the  air¬ 
plane,  he  moves  on  to  a  brief  study  of 
the  I'utulamentals  of  Global  Gcof^raphy. 
Mere,  he  is  intriKluced  to  Air-Age  con¬ 
cepts  of  space  and  distance,  and  to 
geography  as  seen  from  the  airplane, 
lie  is  exposed  to  mcKlern  ideas  about 
the  Ix-aring  of  geographic  factors  on 
national  |x»wer  and  jxilicy;  to  weather 
and  climate  as  elements  of  aviation 
geography;  and  to  ixipulation,  mineral 
resources,  industrial  potential,  and  so 
on,  as  contributors  to  national  strength. 

Me  is  then  ready  to  progress  to  .1 
study  of  hiti'riiational  icn'>iotis  and 
Security  ()rf>anizatiftns,  in  which  he  Ih*- 
comes  ac(|uainted  with  current  interna¬ 
tional  conditions  and  with  the  organi¬ 
zations  (  The  I  eague  of  Nations,  I'nited 
Nations,  \A  FO,  etc.)  which  have  b<*en 
established  to  provide  mutual  security 
and  to  maintain  peace.  What  he 
learned  of  gloh.d  geogra|ihv  is  |)ut  to 
use  here  as  he  examines  the  nature  of 
the  forces  of  nationalism  and  national 
morality,  and  the  military  strength  of 
the  Soviet  L'nion  and  its  Satellites  as 
compared  to  that  of  the  Anti-Soviet  and 
neutral  nations. 

F  he  freshman  course*  ends  with  I  he 
Military  Instrument  of  National  Secu¬ 
rity.  'F  ill*  cadet  comes  to  understand 
certain  facts  alxiut  the  foreign  [xilicy  of 
the  L'nited  States  and  its  allies  as  com¬ 
pared  to  that  of  the  L'SSH.  Me  iK-comes 
acquainted  with  the  organization  of  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  I'orce, 
and  learns  why  tfiey  were  unified.  Me 
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is  introduced  to  the  principles  of  war 
and  the  use  of  air  power  in  war  and  as 
a  preserver  of  peace. 

The  second  year  is  more  directly  con¬ 
cerned  with  military  aviation  and  aerial 
warfare.  However,  the  instruction  on 
wea|)onN,  air 'aft,  air  o|K*rations  and  so 
on,  is  coniineil  to  those  elementary  and 
general  principles  and  facts  with  which 
every  citizen  should  be  acquainted.  It 
is  information  he  must  have  to  make 
intelligent  appraisals  and  com|X‘tent 
evaluations  of  the  questions  of  national 
defense-  that  he  must  constantly  con¬ 
sider  and  reconsider  if  he  is  to  fuliill 
his  res|M)nsihilities  as  a  citizen  of  a  free 
nation. 

riie  (»rientation  of  the  final  two  years 
is  frankly  military,  for  the  cadet  in  this 
advanced  course  has  already  chtisen  to 
obtain  a  commission  in  the  Air  Force. 
In  most  cases  he  has  also  indicated  a 
desire  lor  pilot  or  other  aircrew  train- 
in^  after  (graduation,  and  will  contract 
to  remain  in  the  military  service  for 
three  or  four  years.  Some,  of  course, 
will  make  their  careers  in  the  Air  Force. 

Fhe  units  which  make  up  these  two 
years  can  lx-  only  briefly  described  here. 
The  contents  listed  are  not  complete, 
but  representative. 

77ie  Air  Force  Commander  and  his 
Staff.  The  meaning  of  command,  its 
res|)onsihilities,  authority  and  functions. 
Principles  of  staff  organization  and  op¬ 
eration. 

Creative-Prohlem  .So/riwg.  The  use 
of  sound  logic  and  of  imagination  in 
solving  Air  Force  problems. 

('ommunicatinfi  in  the  Air  Force. 
The  nature  of  and  harriers  to  communi¬ 
cations;  ohsc-rvation,  listening  and  read¬ 
ing  as  learning  techniques;  Air  Force 
writing;  effc'ctive  spe-aking. 

Instructing  in  the  Air  Force.  Prin¬ 


ciples  of  learning;  planning;  meth(xls  of 
instruction;  instructional  aids;  evalua¬ 
tion. 

Fhe  Military  fusticc  System. 

Air  Navigation  and  Weather. 

Air  Force  Base  Functions.  Typical 
base  organization;  duties  of  key  base 
iifficers,  such  as  the  C>)mmander,  Adju¬ 
tant,  Chaplain,  Provost  .Marshall,  Ix-gal 
Officer,  etc. 

Leadership  and  Management  Semi¬ 
nar.  Feadership  concepts  and  Theory; 
requirements  of  a  good  leader;  the  chain 
of  command;  human  relations  aspects 
of  leadership-command;  problem  solving 
in  leadership  situations. 

Military  Aviation  and  the  F.volution 
of  Warfare.  Principles  of  and  evolu¬ 
tion  of  techniques  of  war;  basic  tradi¬ 
tional  combat  maneuvers;  the  history 
and  development  of  m<xlern  air  warfare 
— capabilities,  tactics,  strategy,  |X)licy 
and  doctrine. 

Military  Aspects  of  Worltl  Political 
(leography.  The  structure  of  political 
power;  strategic  area;  problems  in  world 
security  in  relation  to  international 
[lower,  security  through  armed  strength, 
economic  strength,  moral  strength. 

Throughout  the  four-year  course,  the 
cadet  attends  a  leadership  l  aboratory 
C  JO  hours  pc*r  academic  year)  in  which 
he  learns  the  pro|X‘r  wearing  of  the 
uniform,  militarv  customs  and  courtesy-, 
anil  basic  military  training  including 
drill.  The  advanced  cadets  are  the 
ranking  officers  in  the  Cadet  Oirps. 
They  plan  and  operate  these  activities 
themselves,  receiving  valuable  experi¬ 
ence  in  planning,  management,  and 
instruction. 

Fhough  it  is  not  part  of  the  college 
curriculum,  the  Summer  Training  Cnit 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  AFHOTC'  pro¬ 
gram.  These  units  are  always  located 
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on  actual  Air  Force  bases  to  which  the 
advanced  cadets  go  for  about  a  month 
during  the  summer  after  their  Junior 
year,  There,  they  experience  life  on 
an  air  base,  learn  how  the  Air  Force 
actually  operates,  talk  to  officers  on  ac¬ 
tive  duty,  accompany  them  as  they  per¬ 
form  their  duties,  and  become  familiar 
with  operational  aircraft. 

On  campus  the  cadet  wears  his  uni¬ 
form  only  one  or  two  tlays  a  week;  he 
is  one  hour  a  cadet,  and  the  next  hour 
a  student  of  biology,  a  tenor  in  the  col¬ 
lege  glee  club,  or  the  captain  of  the 
varsity  debate  team.  The  Summer 
Training  Unit  is  the  cadet’s  first  experi¬ 
ence  with  an  uninterrupted  military 
atmosphere  for,  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered,  his  AFROTC  duties  on  the 
campus  are  only  part-time.  With  few 
exceptions,  he  returns  for  his  Senior 
year  with  greater  enthusiasm  and  more 


intense  application  to  his  AFROTC 
studies  than  before. 

Such  is  the  course  in  Air  f-’orce 
ROTC  in  outline.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  such  a  brief  description  must  neg¬ 
lect  the  all-important  aspects  of  instruc¬ 
tion  methmls,  evaluation,  in-service  edu¬ 
cation  fi)r  instructors,  and  so  on.  May 
I  assure  you,  however,  that  should  you 
wish  t(»  know  more,  the  Professor  of  Air 
Science  at  the  college  or  universitv  near 
you  will  he  more  than  pleased  to  have 
you  show  an  interest.  He  will  be  de¬ 
lighted  to  discuss  any  aspect  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  with  you  and  will  Ik*  grateful  for 
your  criticism,  suggestions  and  com¬ 
ments.  We  have  never  failed  to  profit 
from  such  visits  and  I  may  even  sug¬ 
gest  that  you,  Uk),  will  find  it  interest¬ 
ing  and  perhaps  instructive.  VV'e  want 
you  to  know  what  we  are  doing,  and  we 
want  to  know  what  you  —  as  an  educa¬ 
tor  and  as  a  citizen  —  think  of  it. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


A  History  of  Mechanical  Inventions. 
Hy  AhlMdt  Paysf)n  Usher.  CambruiRc.  Har¬ 
vard  University  Press.  195S.  $9.00  xi 

and  4  SO  paRes 

UshiTS  A  flistnry  of  Mechatiical  Imrn- 
ttnm  has  achieved  the  stature  of  a  classic 
in  the  history  of  technoloRy  since  its  first 
appearance  in  1929.  This  revised  edition 
will  make  the  work  an  even  mure  important 
study  in  the  realm  of  the  cultural  develop¬ 
ment  of  western  civilization.  Much  new 
material  has  la-i-n  added  and  extensive  revi¬ 
sions  have  b<‘en  made  in  s<'veral  of  the  chap¬ 
ters.  Usher  pres«-nts  entirely  new  material 
in  the  first  four  chapters  in  which  he  <le- 
velops  a  theory  of  invention  based  on  Grfialt 
psycholoRy  and  In  which  he  prevnts  the 
concept  of  social  evolution  as  continuous 
development  from  anti<|uity  to  the*  present 
day.  A  work  to  Ik-  treasured  hy  all  who  are 


concerned  with  the  evolution  of  industry  and 
Its  impact  on  life  and  thouKht. — Wii.mam 
P.  Sears,  New  York  University 

Principles  of  Berondary  Eduration. 
Hy  Hu<lyard  K.  Hent  and  Henry  KronenlM-rR. 
N.  Y,  Mcf'.raw  Hill.  19S5.  SS.SO  xiii 
and  S42  pages. 

A  complete  vie-w  of  Amerii  an  secondary 
ediicatiren  is  presented  in  this  new  third  edi¬ 
tion  of  "Hent  an<l'KronenlM'rK.’’  The  lMK>k 
has  been  (|uite  thorouRhly  revised  and 
brought  up  to  the  minute.  In  presenting 
secotulary  education,  the  authors  state  its 
aims  and  purposes,  its  curriculum  and  stu¬ 
dents,  and  its  functions  and  problems.  'I'he 
authors  discuss  current  c-ducational  icraciticc** 
and  cpiite  fairly  descrilM-  unrevdved  prob¬ 
lems  that  face  the  secondary  schools  of  the 
United  States.  A  well  written,  and  conipre- 
hc-nsivc  text  on  the  subject. — Wii.i.iam  P. 
Sfarx 
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Aviation  Education  and  the 

School  Administrator 

liy  COI..  JOHDAN  L.  l  AHSON',  USAI  H 
Superintendent  of  Schools 
Mount  Vernon,  New  York 


%  S  A  sc'h(K)I  supcTintcnclcnt  wlio 
deeply  interested  in  keeping 
abreast  of  the  times  in  the  scope 
and  content  of  the  educational  program 
in  our  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  1  am  concerned  about  the  Krow- 
iiiK  im|>ortance  of  aviation  education 
and  what  we  need  to  do  al)out  it.  Sure¬ 
ly  wc  are  laK)(in({  far  behind  in  that 
part  of  j;eneral  education  which  not 
only  affects  the  lives  tjf  all  our  |x*oplc 
hut  which  is  hrinKin^  alK)ut  changes  in 
our  ways  of  living  more  rapidly  than  in 
any  |x-ri(Kl  in  the  history  of  man. 

Our  role  as  administrators  is  to  speed 
up  the  wheels  of  progress  in  our  sch(X)ls 
and  to  stimulate  our  teachers  throuKh 
whatever  means  we  have  at  (jur  dis|>osal 
to  teach  the  impact  of  aviation  on  our 
cc(»nc»mic,  |K)litical  and  s<xial  way  of 
life  lM)th  through  intCKration  within  the 
various  areas  of  the  curriculum  and 
through  supplementary  materials  or  spe¬ 
cial  units  wherever  appropriate  and 
feasible.  Such  information  should  cover 
the  broadest  aspects  alxiut  aviation  to¬ 
gether  with  how  and  in  what  wavs  it 
has  changed  the  living  habits  in  the 
world  of  tcnlay.  Too  much  (»f  the  con¬ 
tent  of  «)ur  textlx)oks  and  siipplemen- 
tarv  materials  is  geared  to  the  world  of 
yesterdav,  and  t(K>  little  emphasis  is 
given  to  the  effects  of  this  new  accelera¬ 
tion  of  s|x*ed  in  travel,  in  trade,  in  com¬ 
munication  and  in  the  relatively  close 


proximity  in  which  all  of  the  ixople  of 
the  world  live. 

The  effects  of  speed  of  trans|M)rtation 
and  its  corollary  hy-pnxlucts  of  trade 
and  communication  brought  on  by  avia¬ 
tion  neecl  to  be  taught  in  science,  in 
geography,  in  distribution  of  economic 
pnxlucts,  in  s(x'io-]K)litical  problems  and 
in  almost  every  aspect  of  human  life 
and  human  relations.  An  example  of 
one  of  these  areas  may  bring  out  ideas 
covering  many  others.  Last  August,  at 
the  National  Aviation  Lducation  Work¬ 
shop,  conducted  hy  Civil  Air  Patrol 
(CAP)  for  several  hundred  teachers  at 
the  L'niversity  of  Odorado  in  Boulder, 
through  arrangements  made  hy  several 
of  the  Hawaiian  teachers  in  attendance 
and  the  courtesies  and  coo|X'ration  of 
two  of  our  commercial  airlines,  some  six 
hundred  dinners  were  flown  in  from 
Hawaii,  complete  with  all  the  native 
delicacies,  and  sc*rved  to  the  memix'rs 
and  guests  of  that  Workshop.  It 
seemed  unlxdievahle.  Yet  there  it  was. 
I'resh  flowers  added  to  the  Ixauty  and 
fragrance  of  the  occasion. 

Apply  this  example  to  other  things 
flown  in  daily  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  and  we  realize  the  extent  of  this 
relatively  new  media  of  travel  and  trade 
which  has  practically  eliminated  all  har¬ 
riers  of  land  and  sea  which  have 
bicxked  human  progress  and  develop¬ 
ment  throughout  the  ages.  Teachers 
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tan  find  new  challenges  in  almost  every 
area  of  education,  from  kindergarten 
through  college. 

Aviation  in  all  of  its  asix^cts  has 
brought  about  a  need  for  a  broader 
world  outl(Nik.  U’e  are  just  beginning 
t«)  learn  the  nearness  of  our  far  off 
neighbors.  i\o  longer  can  we  discuss 
the  jH-ople  of  any  country  without  re¬ 
minding  our  young  folks  that  they  are 
within  a  day  and  a  half  of  travel  from 
us.  In  the  days  of  the  covered  wagon 
a  century  agf)  that  might  have  lK*en  only 
thirt\  miles.  'HKlay,  it  is  anywhere  in 
the  world.  I  he  religious  principle  "love 
thy  neighlx)r  as  thyscdf”  takes  on  new 
meanings  for  it  reaches  many  more 
neighlK)rs  than  ever  iK'fore.  We  nuist 
Ik*  more  interested  in  the  iK)liticaI  and 
economic  welfare  of  the  |K*ople  of  every 
country  than  we  were  a  few  years  ago, 
since  they  are  all  neighbors  in  this  air 
age  of  totlay.  We  must  also  learn  that 
in  order  to  love  our  country,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  hate  the  rest  of  the  worlil. 
Fo  accomplish  this  we  must  add  to  our 
knowledge  a  better  understanding  of 
these  other  people. 

Aviation  has  also  brought  us  into 
closer  proximity  of  new  horizons  aiul 
new  frontiers.  A  little  over  a  hundred 
years  ago  my  grandparents  came  to  this 
country  from  Norway  in  a  sailing  vessel. 
It  took  them  eleven  weeks,  or  seventy- 
se\en  days  to  reach  Quebc-c,  and  they 
still  had  a  long  time  to  travel  by  boat 
and  wag»)n  to  reach  the  middle  west. 
'FfKlay,  that  same  distance  is  traveled  in 
alx)Ut  sc*ven  hours,  or  two  hundred  and 
sixtv-four  times  faster. 

I'wo  years  ago  my  wife  and  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  visit  the  land  of  my 
Nordic  ancestors.  Cietting  off  the  regu¬ 
lar  air  route  at  Stavanger,  we  t<x)k  a  sea 
plane  to  Bergen.  In  this  city  regular 


sea  plane  taxis  are  available  at  reason¬ 
able  rates,  and  we  took  off  in  a  three 
place  air  taxi  to  fly  over  the  snow 
cap|K‘d  mountains  and  down  into  Mar- 
danger  Fjord,  tied  the  plane  to  a  log, 
stepiK'd  out  on  the  hank  and  scxtn  were 
visiting  my  ancestral  home.  It  seemed 
like  a  dream.  Yet  dreams  of  a  few 
years  ago  are  life's  realities  t(Mlay  Ix.*- 
cause  of  mastery  of  the  skies. 

New  frontiers  of  cKcupiitions  have 
develo|H*d  with  the  airplane.  Fifty 
jears  ag«)  half  of  the  present  cKcupa- 
tions  in  this  country  did  not  exist.  It 
is  easy  to  Ixlieve  that  new  jobs  will  in¬ 
crease  one  hundred  |K‘r  cent  in  the  next 
twenty-five  to  fifty  years.  \\  hat  a  ho|>c- 
ful  future  and  what  new  vistas  are  in 
store  for  our  youth! 

One  of  the  most  diflicult  |)rohlems  to 
overcome  in  our  schix)ls  is  the  lag  in 
keeping  pace  with  new  ideas  and  new 
inventions  in  our  educational  program. 

1  he  normal  restraints  brought  alx)Ut  by 
traditional  teaching  o|K'rations  and  by 
delays  in  bringing  textlxM)ks  and  mate¬ 
rials  up  to  (late  act  as  a  brake  on  educa¬ 
tional  progress.  Itesearch  has  indicated 
that  it  takes  about  fifty  years  to  put 
through  major  changes  of  ideas  in  edu¬ 
cation.  If  this  lx*  true,  we  should  make 
every  effort  to  reduce  this  lag  not  only 
t(»  less  than  twenty-live  years,  but  to  less 
than  ten  years.  When  we  realize  the 
rapid  progress  made  in  aviation  since 
World  War  II,  we  know  that  we  can¬ 
not  lx*  ten  years  Ix-hind  concerning  avia¬ 
tion  materials. 

All  of  this  brings  out  the  (|U(*stion  of 
how  we  can  speed  up  the  prrxess  in 
education  governing  these  great  changes 
brought  aixtut  through  aviation.  Con¬ 
siderable  progress  has  lx*en  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few  years  through  Aviation 
Fducation  Workshops.  'Fhese  should  lx* 
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continued  and  expanded.  I'rom  these 
Workshops  teachers  carry  the  message 
to  many  others  and  stimulate  action  by 
their  fellow  teachers.  I'he  schools  must 
alsf>  cooperate  with  and  utilize  all  avail¬ 
able  agencies  interested  in  aviation  edu¬ 
cation.  I  hese  include  the  National 
Aviation  Education  Oiuncil;  the  Ciyil 
Air  Patrol;  the  National  Aeronautics 
Ass(Kiation;  the  Aircraft  Industries  As¬ 
sociation;  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Admin¬ 
istration;  the  Air  Transport  AssfKiation; 
the  UnitcTl  States  Air  Force;  the  United 
States  Office  of  F'.ducation;  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Cxmncil  on  liducation;  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Ass(Kiation  of  Sch(K)l  Administra¬ 
tors;  colleges  and  universities  and  others. 

Enthusiastic  administrators  should 
exchange  their  views  with  others  about 
what  they  are  doing  in  their  sch(K>ls  in 
aviation  education.  It  is  more  im|)or- 
tant  to  Ih‘  doing  something  ourselves  in 
our  own  sch(M)ls,  in  our  own  educational 
grou|>s,  ami  els  Ahere  wherever  we  can, 
by  special  projetts  or  by  integration 
than  to  merely  talk  about  it  and  “let 
George  do  it”.  Rather,  we  should  he 
"George”  and  do  it  ourselves.  Teachers 


and  other  interested  persons  should  sub¬ 
mit  their  ideas  on  aviation  education  to 
the  local  principal  or  superintendent. 
'These  ideas  will  be  most  welcome. 
Schrxjls  need  also  to  collect  and  organize 
materials  on  aviation  and  to  l<K'ate 
new  sources  of  materials  from  maga¬ 
zines,  travel  folders,  libraries  and  else¬ 
where. 

Tlvery  great  movement  in  business  or 
industry  has  had  a  small  beginning. 
This  was  true  in  the  development  and 
expansion  of  the  use  of  steamships,  rail¬ 
roads  and  automobiles.  It  is  also  true 
of  airplanes.  We  should  not  then  be 
UHi  critical  of  our  apparently  slow  prog¬ 
ress  in  aviation  education.  Rather,  we 
should  find  out  just  where  we  are  and 
what  we  are  doing.  Then  we  should 
determine  what  we  could  and  should 
be  doing  in  aviation  education  and  final¬ 
ly  take  action  and  do  as  much  as  we 
can. 

In  the  words  of  Lincoln,  “If  we  could 
first  know  where  we  are  and  whither 
we  are  going,  we  could  better  judge 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it”. 


The  Civil  Air  Patrol 

and  Aviation  Education 

Hy  MAJOR  GF-NFHAI.  LUCAS  V.  BLAU 
Commander  Civil  Air  Patrol 
Holling  Air  Force  liasc 
Washington  25,  1).  C. 

RLCEiN'TlA'  I  was  told  of  a  ^uid-  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  many  view- 
anec  counselor  who  spoke  to  n  {Xiints  from  which  attempts  have  Ikx'ii 
group  of  very  young  school  thil-  made  t<»  state  the  relationship  of  C’Al* 
dren.  She  told  them  of  the  many  and  Aviation  I'ducation  have  obscured 
career  opjxjrtunities  of  grown  up  jH'ople.  the  true  picture.  You  may  recall  the 
At  the  end  of  her  talk,  she  asked  the  fable  of  the  blind  men  who  hatl  <K;ca- 
children  each  to  draw  a  picture  illus-  sion  to  observe  an  elephant.  Since  they 
trating  what  he  or  she  would  like  to  were  denied  the  privilege  of  viewing  the 
do  when  each  became  an  adult.  One  bc-ast  in  its  entirety,  each  explored  the 
little  fellow  drew  a  picture  of  a  pilot,  best  he  could,  exercising  his  sense  of 
A  little  girl  drew  a  picture  of  an  air  touch.  I  he  one  who  grasiK'd  the  ele- 
line  hostess;  another  little  girl  handed  phant’s  trunk  argued  that  an  elephant 
the  counselor  a  blank  sheet  of  pa|H*r,  was  like  a  snake.  The  one  who  gras|X'd 
“What  is  this?”  the  counselor  asked,  the  tail  insisted  that  it  was  like  a  rojx*. 
“Don’t  you  know  what  you  want  to  do  The  blind  man  who  encountered  the 
when  you  grow  up?"  side  of  the  elephant  was  convinced  that 

“Sure,”  replieil  the  precfxious  urc  hin,  the  elc‘phant  was  like  the  side  of  a 
“I  want  to  get  married,  but  I  don’t  house,  tall  and  wide;  one  of  the  men, 
know  how  to  draw  a  picture  of  it.”  the  one  who  felt  of  the  elephant’s  ear 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  story  illus-  thereafter  held  the  fxlief  that  an  ele- 
trates  a  condition  pertaining  to  the  rela-  phant  was  much  like  a  rug;  while  the 
tionship  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  and  one  who  felt  of  the  leg  knew  that  an  ele- 

Aviation  Lducation.  'I'he  picture  of  phant  was  like  a  sturdy  column  that 

the  relationship  between  the  two  has  sup|x>rts  the  r(K»f  on  a  jxirtico.  So  it 
not  yet  lx*en  clearly  drawn.  I’erhaps  is  when  men  argue  without  completelv 
the  reason  why  no  clear-cut  definition  investigating,  or  when  they  are  blind  to 
has  vet  hc*en  made  is  similar  to  the  rea-  any  viewp<)int  except  the  one  they  hold, 
son  for  the  dilemma  of  the  little  girl  What  I  should  like  to  do  (piite  briefly 
in  the  story.  Perha|>s  those  who  at-  is  tf»  d(*scrilH*  C’AP’s  relationship  to 
tempted  to  describe  this  relationship  Aviation  I'ducation  as  I  have  observed 

were  not  in  a  fxwition  to  see  clearly  all  it  from  many  vantage  [xtints.  First  of 

the  ramifications  of  Aviation  I'ducation  .dl  fxfore  undertaking  to  define  rela- 
as  it  relates  to  Civil  Air  Patrol’s  general  tionships,  I  must  spc'ak  briefly  about  the 
and  sjvecific  objectives.  C’AP  and  the  ycnith  movement  it  spon- 
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wirs  throu);h  its  Cadet  I’rograiii.  I  hc 
CAP  has  several  objectives.  However,  all 
of  these-,  not  excepting  the  Cadet  Pro¬ 
gram,  were  established  for  one  and  the 
same  reason:  lo  contribute  as  an  Auxil¬ 
iary  to  the  L'SAF  national  security  func¬ 
tions.  CAP  proved  during  World  W'ar 
II  that  many  chores,  exemplihed  by 
activities  such  as  search  and  rescue, 
could  Ik-  adequately  done  by  civilian 
flyers.  This  is  not  the  place  to  descrilK.* 
all  the  areas  in  which  C;AP  serves  the 
nation’s  welfare.'  It  is  the  place  to  state 
that  of  all  these-  services,  the  USAP 
places  grc-at(-sf  emphasis  up<in  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  cadet  program. 

It  would  he-  less  than  honest  to  say 
that  a  |)ur|>osc-  was  not  to  encourage 
young  men  to  investigate  the  career 
opi»ort  uni  tics  that  the  U.  S.  Air  I'orcc 
(tilers.  This  most  dc-linitely  is  a  pur- 
|)osc-.  However,  the  CiAP  cadet  program 
is  not  a  recruiting  service.  W'e  would 
prefer  to  have  one  over-all  |iurjx)se 
defined  in  terms  of  Aviation  I'ducation 
itself.  This  means  then  that  Aviation 
Ixlucation  must  lx-  carefully  delined. 
When  this  is  done,  we  discover  that 
essentially  the  relationship  that  exists 
iK-tween  the  C'AP  and  Aviation  I’.duca- 
tion  is  a  relationship  of  an  organization 
to  its  purpose.  I'or  Aviation  I'ducation 
is  generalized  education  in  aviation, 
and  a  prifnary  pur|M»se  of  C’AP  is  to 
encourage  the  development  among  its 
cadets  and  senior  memhe-rs  of  generally 
essential  aviation  understandings  and 
attitudes.  If  this  lx-  true,  one  may  ask, 
is  not  the  CAP  infringing  ii|X)n  the  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  other  agencies  and  institu¬ 
tions  which  also  define  their  purposes 
as  educational?  Let  us  sec. 

Just  now  we  defined  Aviation  I'alu- 
cation  as  generalized  education  in  avia¬ 
tion.  Therefore,  it  is  not  concerned 


primarily  with  aviation  skills  nor  pro¬ 
fessions.  It  is  designed  to  help  both 
youth  and  adult  develop  general  avia¬ 
tion  understandings  —  understandings 
basic  not  only  to  any  or  all  aviation 
career  areas,  hut  also  to  successful  living 
in  an  air  age.  One  might  ask,  “Do  the 
schools  not  have  a  res|X)nsil)ility  toward 
successful  living  in  an  air  age?  And 
if  this  lx-  the  case,  is  not  aviation  edu¬ 
cation  the  concern  of  organized  educa¬ 
tion  ratlier  than  the  concern  of  an 
auxiliary  of  the  LSAP?” 

Of  course  the  answer  to  this  (juestion 
de|X'nds  ii|K)n  how  one  defines  educa¬ 
tion.  W'e  prefer  to  define  education  as 
the  scxially  appropriate  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  an  individual  as  manifest 
bv  his  bc-havior.  Now,  unfortunately 
the  expc-riences  u|X)n  which  this  growth 
and  development  arc  based  cannot  he 
limited  to  the  classrcKim. 

In  his  autobiography,  W  illiam  Allen 
White  had  this  to  say,  “The  home,  the 
harn,  the  river,  and  the  scluxil  made 
this  W'illie  White.  The  school  only 
taught  him  su)x-rlicial  things  —  to  read, 
write,  and  figure,  and  to  take  care  of 
himself  on  the  playground.  Hut  those 
other  institutions  of  learning  taught  him 
wisdom,  the  rules  of  life,  and  the  skills 
which  had  survival  value  in  the  world 
of  IkivIkkkI.” 

Now,  admittedly,  the  scIkmiIs  since 
Willie  White’s  day  have  taken  on  added 
burden,  hut  they  still  can  influence  the 
child  or  yiuth  only  alxiut  six  hours  of 
the  24  in  a  day.  Neither  d(x-s  growth 
and  development  start  when  the  youth 
enters  the  chnirs  of  his  classrcKim  and 
stop  when  he  leaves  the  school  house. 
It  is  continuous  from  the  time  he  is 
ushered  into  the  world  until  he  reaches 
the  portals  of  Heaven,  and  for  all  we 
know  likely  continues  for  a  time  there- 
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after.  So  the  schcNil  must  (le|H‘nil  u|)on 
cooperating  aKencies.  It  is  thusly  that 
the  se\era)  youtli  movements  are  deiineil 
—  as  cooperating  agencies,  aj^encies 
which  never  surplant,  only  supplement, 
the  educational  elforts  of  home  and  our 
excellent  scIkm)!  system. 

My  people  tell  me  that  investi^atiotl 
bears  t)ut  the  protests  of  s(  h«M>l  adminis¬ 
trators  that  it  is  difficult  to  hiid  rcKmi 
in  the  curriculum  (d  the  secondary 
schtKtIs  for  new  courses,  even  those 
whiih  have  surviveil  value  and  I  mean 
not  in  the  world  of  William  Allen 
W  lute's  hoyluMMi,  hut  survival  value  for 
ileiiKRratic  freedom  in  a  harsh  realistic 
world  beset  by  international  tensions 
and  strife. 

Some  sch«K)ls,  however,  arc  forward 
IcKikin^  enough  and  have  the  facilities 
to  conduct  a  program  of  aviation  educa¬ 
tion  on  the  secondary  level.  I  here  are 
now  over  200  communities  throughout 
America  in  which  there  are  hij'h  schools 
that  (»lfer  a  f'cneral  education  elective 
with  the  c(K)|H-ration  of  Civil  Air  Patrol, 
hut  there  are  1 ,000  cadet  squadrons 
whose  aviation  education  ^ik's  forward 
without  the  benefit  of  school  coo|H*ra- 
tion.  cap's  relationship  to  aviation 
education  as  typified  hv  the  sch(K)ls' 
program  is  one  of  service;  but  in  terms 
of  (;AP‘s  own  program,  aviation  educa¬ 
tion  is  a  principal  objective.  In  the 
one  instance  we  seek  to  serve;  in  the 
other  wc  seek  service,  for  aviation  edu¬ 
cation  can  lie  an  aim  of  the  programs 
of  many  groups,  and  each  of  these 
groups  can  profit  by  the  sup|)ort  each 
gives  the  other. 

riie  three  National  Aviation  I'duca- 
tion  Workshops  sponsored  by  Civil  Air 
Patrol  were  an  effort  in  teacher  training 
to  serve  both  its  own  program  and  that 
of  the  stIuKils.  Put  during  the  work¬ 


shop,  the  cooix.*ration  of  other  agencies 
was  forthcoming.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
contribution  was  made  by  the  USAI-  in 
terms  of  airlift  and  |K‘rsonnel;  another 
contribution,  and  not  the  least,  was 
made  b\  airline  and  aviation  industry 
representatives. 

Many  agencies  ami  interests  have 
found  it  necessary  to  supplement  the 
educational  program  of  scIkmiIs,  colleges, 
and  university.  The  L'SAl'  is  no  excep¬ 
tion.  Should  you  desire  to  see  a  practi¬ 
cal  educational  program  founded  on 
principles  defined  hy  the  science  of 
education,  visit  an  air  base  and  observe 
an  airman  training  program  in  process. 
Such  education  is  based  on  procedures 
that  more  tr.iditional  |)uhlic  scIkmiIs 
have  \et  to  adopt.  Should  the  C'AP  Ik* 
an  exception,  failing  to  serve  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  its  own  |irogram?  Decidedly  not, 
for  its  responsibilities  require  its  |H‘oplc 
to  Ik*  trained  to  do  the  jobs  the  LISAP 
and  the  nation  ex|)ect  of  them.  More¬ 
over  and  most  im|Kirtant,  basic  essc*n- 
tials  of  Civil  and  Air  I'orce  aviation 
education  and  training  in  the  main  Ik*- 
gins  with  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  cadet. 

I  he  public  scIukiIs  are  still  in  no  posi¬ 
tion  to  assume  this  task  completely  even 
if  one  grants  that  they  should. 

C  urrent  research  findings  reveal  that 
only  a  ccimparatively  few  exceptional 
teachers  are  .ihlc*  to  enrich  the  content 
of  course  offerings  hy  the  use*  of  avia¬ 
tion  content,  and  that  fewer  still  can 
successfully  employ  the  technicjues  of 
the  so-called  "core”  course  at  the  second¬ 
ary  level.  It  has  bc*en  reported  that 
teachers  keenly  enthusiastic  aliout  avia¬ 
tion  ex|K*ct  from  their  students  interests 
as  d(*tailed  as  they  themselves  hold,  and 
ignore  problems  of  scope  and  se(|uencc 
and  the  stage  of  maturity  of  the  pupil 
or  student.  'I’cKi  many  speakers  dealing 
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with  aviation  education  exploit  the  sen¬ 
sational  and  ignore  the  professional 
education  problems  confronting  the 
teacher  concerned  with  aviation  educa¬ 
tion. 

T(H}  many  schfxil  administrators  are 
perplexed  by  administrative  problems 
—  too  many  students  per  classroom,  Uxi 
few  classr(X)ms,  and  t(x>  few  teachers. 
Why  should  we  expect  the  impossible 
frj»m  these  men  and  women?  With  few 
exceptions  they  have  had  little  opprjr- 
tunity  to  become  conversant  with  avia¬ 
tion’s  impacts.  They  have  been  told 
about  the  air  age  and  the  shrinking 
world;  perhaps  thev  have  been  over 
sold;  but  they  have  had  little  direct  ex¬ 
perience  themselves  with  aviation’s  sig¬ 
nificant  impacts. 

The  CAP  joins  forces  whenever  pos¬ 
sible  with  those  who  would  promote 
puhlii  sch(X)l  and  community-wide  in¬ 
terest  and  action  in  aviation  education. 
However,  convinced  of  the  impcrati\'e 
need  for  youth  education  in  this  area, 
it  l(X)ks  upon  its  own  program  as  its 
first  res|x>nsibility. 

The  senior  memlxTs  of  Civil  Air 
Patrol  realize  the  magnitude  of  its  avia¬ 
tion  vouth  movement.  Steps  arc  being 
taken  to  solve  the  curricular  and  in¬ 
structional  problems  confronting  it.  For 
the  education  and  training  of  its  youth 
in  aviation  are  both  urgent  and  critical, 
and  this  education  and  training  cannot 
continue  unless  the  instructional  aids 
employed  are  appropriate  and  those  em¬ 
ploying  the  materials  of  instruction  are 
technically  efficient. 

There  appears  to  be  two  principal 
avenues  bv  which  formalized  direction 
can  be  given  to  vouth  development  — 
he  this  in  terms  of  aviation  education, 
or  other  objectives  such  as  those  around 
which  the  Boy  Scout  movement  is  cen¬ 


tered.  One  of  these  is  the  nation’s  pub¬ 
lic  sch(X)l  systems;  the  other  an  organ¬ 
ized  and  public  supported  youth  move¬ 
ment.  The  Civil  Air  Patrol’s  cadet  pro¬ 
gram  fills  this  latter  need  insofar  as 
aviation  education  is  concerned.  It 
dfXfs  not  supplant,  rather  it  supplements 
the  work  schools  should  do  to  develop 
understandings,  skills  and  attitudes  in 
the  field  of  aviation.  Schools  need  the 
c(X)perative  help  and  community  sup¬ 
port  such  a  youth  movement  as  the 
C'AP  cadet  program  provides. 

Aviation  I.ducation,  from  the  com¬ 
prehensive  C’AP  viewp<jint,  includes 
bringing  adult  leaders  to  a  full  realiza¬ 
tion  of  our  country’s  need  for  aviation 
minded  youth  and  adults.  It  includes 
recruiting  the  services  of  those  among 
senior  CAP  members  who  take  pleasure 
in  sharing  with  young  people  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  mature  experiences.  Aviation  Fd- 
ucation  also  includes  informing  senior 
members  of  the  needs  of  their  cadet 
program  and  how  each  can  best  serve 
these  needs. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  aviation 
education  services  includes  those  coop¬ 
erative  efforts  made  by  all  interested  in 
advancing  its  cause.  Excepting  those 
programs  of  organized  education,  and 
that  of  its  supplementary  youth  move¬ 
ment  in  aviation  education  by  the  Civil 
Air  Patrol,  there  are  few  programs  cen¬ 
tered  around  the  aviation  interests  of 
young  people!  Other  aviation  educa¬ 
tion  programs  of  other  groups  can  only 
be  programs  of  service  to  schools  or  to 
an  organized  aviation  youth  movement. 

This  is  because  an  aviation  education 
program  must  be  administered  in  terms 
of  young  people.  The  Civil  Air  Patrol 
is  so  administered  and  does  reach  Amer¬ 
ican  youth.  It  is  designed  to  reach 
American  youth.  An  Educational  staff 
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membiT  working  with  a  cadi't  stjuailron 
ornatiizatioH  wise  is  the  key  CAI*  mem¬ 
ber  in  a  |>ositi()n  to  directly  afFect  the 
aviation  education  development  of  a 
cadet  in  his  squadron.  In  fact,  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  is  the 
s(|uadron.  We  say,  “If  it  d«)esn’t  hap 
|H‘n  in  the  stjuadron,  then  it  simply  isn't 
so."  Civil  Air  Patrol  members  who 
work  with  cadets  realize  they  are  part 
of  an  organization  whose  eiul  poKluct 
is  cadet  aviation  education. 

.'Mthou^h  in  his  capacity  of  s(|uadron 
educational  staif  memlxT,  an  individual 
makes  his  contribution  to  the  objectives 
of  the  (.'.AP  cadet  program,  the  area  of 
his  career  employment  may  xive  him  an 
op|X)rtunity  to  broaden  his  services  to 
aviation  education.  I  bis  is  es[K-cially 
true  if  he  is  employed  as  a  teacher  or 
instructor  in  sch(K)I  or  collej'e.  In  such 
an  instance  and  in  terms  of  his  course 
olFerin^s,  he  will  find  many  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  vitalize  his  subject  matter  bv 
usinK  the  events  of  aviation. 

Perhaps  the  bc'st  service  that  the  CAP 
renders  organized  education  steins  from 
the  concern  of  its  llead(|uarters  staff 
with  the  (|uality  of  the  instructional 
materials  used  by  C!adet  s<|uadrons  and 
the  tv|H*  of  guidance  jjiven  its  cadets. 
In  the  first  instance  a  iiriMliution  pro¬ 
gram  is  under  way.  The  revision  of 
current  materials  and  the  priKluction  of 
new  materials  eventually  will  serve  the 
aviation  education  objectives  of  Ixith  the 
Civil  Air  Patrol  cadets  and  organized 
education.  Fach  fxKiklet  and  sound 
film  strip  pnxluced,  individually,  will 
provide  collateral  reading  material  for 
use  in  related  subject  matter  fields  treat¬ 
ed  at  the  secondary  school  level.  In 
toto,  these  hcxiklets  and  complementary 
film  strips  will  provide  both  squadrons 
and  schiKils  with  the  instructional  ma- 
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terials  basic  to  an  elective  general  avia¬ 
tion  education  course. 

A  second  significant  area  in  which 
the  CAP  serves  the  schcxil's  program  as 
well  as  its  own  is  in  the  area  of  teacher 
education  and  orientation.  The  sum¬ 
mer  schiKil  worksho|)s,  which  it  has 
helped  to  organize  and  direct,  serve  two 
neetls.  One  of  these  is  the  need  of 
('AP  for  educational  advisors  at  stpiad- 
ron  level;  the  other,  the  neeil  of  the 
scIkmiIs  for  instructors  who  know  the 
complete  aviation  story. 

A  third  significant  area  of  service 
available  to  its  own  program  and  to 
sc'IkmiIs  is  the  consultation  and  advisors 
service  of  its  llead(|uarters  Aviation 
Fducation  Staff.  Aviation  I'.ducation 
problems  are  in  the  main  curriculum 
problems.  I  he  solution  of  such  proh 
lems  often  re(|uires  the  guidance  of 
those  with  s|X‘cial  trainin^  in  appropri¬ 
ate  educational  fields. 

In  concluding  let  me  repeat  that  the 
relationship  of  the  C!ivil  Air  Patrol  to 
Aviation  I  clucation  is  the  relationship 
an  organization  holds  toward  the  instru¬ 
ment  with  which  it  attains  a  pur|X)se. 
riiis  is  certainlv  n»it  a  remote  relation¬ 
ship.  Instruments  bv  definition,  are 
the  extensions  of  his  own  Ixxly  em¬ 
ployed  so  that  an  individual’s  ohjextives 
are  more  readily  achieved.  Omse- 
(jiiently,  a  man  is  almost  one  with  the 
t<M)Is  he  uses.  For  this  reason  the  ('ivil 
Air  Patrol  in  order  to  reach  the  ({oals 
of  its  cadet  program  could  in  no  wise 
succeed  without  employing  Aviation 
I  clucation.  Fhis  is  the  true  relation¬ 
ship  of  C!AP  and  Aviation  F’.clucation. 

Where  others  employ  Aviation  Fdu¬ 
cation,  as  the  scIkmiIs  of  our  country 
are  hcKinninK  to  do,  obviously  their 
Koals  are  similar  to  those  of  the  (.’ivil 
Air  Patrol's  cadet  proKram,  and  mutual 
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supjxirt  is  indicated.  When  other  in¬ 
terests  have  support  to  offer  well  de¬ 
fined  aviation  education  programs,  this 
should  lx*  welcome. 

But  this  we  must  rememher.  It  is 
at  the  grass  roots  level  —  at  the  student- 
teacher  level  —  that  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  efl'orts  of  aviation  education  arc 
made.  ClAP’s  aviation  i-ducation  pro¬ 
gram,  a  sclicKil’s  aviation  education  pro¬ 
gram  c  annot  succeed  unless  efforts  made 
at  the  grass  rexits  tx-ar  fruit.  All  of  the 
other  things  clone  anywhere  exert  only 
indirect  influences.  It  is  true  that 


there  arc  other  things  which  must  he 
clone  and  clone  well.  Both  schcxds  and 
CAP  in  their  aviation  education  pro¬ 
grams  need  all  assistance  available  from 
any  worthwhile  source.  There  is  a 
place  for  all  who  would  serve  aviation 
education.  CAP  itsc-lf  stands  ready  to 
sup|X)rt  and  sc'rve  the  aviation  educa¬ 
tion  program  c*f  ychcK)!  and  college;  but, 
its  first  and  greatest  concern  is  aviation 
education  as  both  its  goal  and  the  pro¬ 
cess  hv  which  it  helps  American  vcnith 
live  zestfully  tcxlay  and  successfully  to¬ 
morrow. 


BOOK  REVIEW 


Why  Johnny  Can’t  Read  and  What 
You  Can  Do  about  It.  Jly  Rudolf 
New  York:  Harper  and  ilrolhers,  I95S. 

Itiidolf  FleM'h,  in  his  most  recent  IkhA, 
Whv  hiknnv  Can't  RcaJ  anti  What  You  Can 
Do  about  ft,,  hat  tieppitl  out  of  his  usual 
worthy  mode  of  writinK-  In  this  volume, 
he  has  turned  sharp,  unfair  critic  in  an  area 
in  which  he  it  alxiiit  at  well  (lualified  as 
Howard  Whitman,  who  w'rote  the  recent  ill 
advised  and  offensive  articles  in  Collier's 
Magarine,  or  Katherine  Mayo,  who  after  a 
brief  tour  of  India  wrote  Mother  India, 
posinK  at  an  authority  on  the  customs  of 
that  country.  I'lesch't  present  volume  is 
characterized  hy  CO  statement  after  state- 
mi-nt  that  n-veal  a  lack  of  understanding  of 
m'Klern  methfals  of  teaching  reading;  (2) 
misinterpretation  of  quotations,  out  of  con¬ 
text,  of  emim-nt  authorities  in  the  held  of 
reading;  and  C^)  statements  based  on  many 
false  assumptions. 

Ihe  theme  of  Fhtch’t  tirade  it  that  the 
educators  neither  advocate  nor  employ  the 
use  of  phonics  in  the  teaching  of  reading  an<l 
that,  therefore,  all  parents  should  te,ich  their 
offspring  the  phonetic  eh'ments  at  the  age  of 
five.  Ihit,  he  claims,  will  insure  that  all 
children  will  lx*  able  thereafter  to  read  all 
printed  materials. 

Flesch  claims,  contrary  to  fact,  that  the 
teaching  of  sight  words,  and  guessing,  are 
the  only  methids  of  word  attack  taught  to¬ 


day.  He  confounds  the  reader  bv  claiming 
exclusive  use  of  each  of  these  methods;  an 
utter  impossibility.  Had  he  examined  the 
teache-r’s  manuals  or  the  brexhures  which 
acceempany  each  of  the  several  popular  series 
of  basal  n'ade-rs,  he  would  have  discover<-«l 
that  each  author  provides  for  the  systematic 
pres«'ntati<»n  of  the  e-lements  anti  principles 
of  phonics  and  structural  analysis.  He 
would  alvi  have  found  that  the  niimlNT  of 
sight  Wfirds  taught  in  the  initial  stages  of 
reading  usually  varies  within  the  limits  of 
fifty  to  one  hundred.  Furtht'rmore,  he 
would  have  found  emphasis  on  the  interrela¬ 
tionship  of  different  types  «»f  wfirtl  recogni¬ 
tion  clues:  namely,  picture  clues,  configura¬ 
tion  clues,  phonetic  clues,  structural  clues, 
and  language  rhythm  clues. 

fXIilM-rately,  or  through  inability  to  rightly 
interpret  the  viewp<»ints  express<d  in  th<-ir 
publications,  Flesch  misconstrues  or  discounts 
as  untrue  the  widely  respectid  thtfiries  of 
the  leading  (ducators  and  psychologists  in 
the  field  of  r<'ading.  He  implies  that  Retts, 
Gates  and  Gray  are  oppos<d  to  phonics  as 
a  word  recognition  skill,  while  he  mentions 
the  very  b«K>ks  in  which  they,  each  in  their 
own  way,  offer  extensive  suggestions  for  the 
development  of  phonetic  skills.  When  he 
ijuotes  l’rest«»n,  he  app<ars  ••ith»r  to  utterly 
ignore  or  else  to  fail  to  grasp  this  author’s 
well  taken  point  that  reading  is  more  than 

(Continued  on  pane  55) 


The  Story  oj  the  Link  Foundation 

By  MISS  MAIULVN  C.  I  INK 
l.xecutii'c  Secretary,  I’/ie  l  ink  ioumlatiun 
Smithsoiiiait  I nstitutiou 
Washington  25,  1).  C. 


tt^'T^IIK  story  iK-hiiul  Ihc  Link 
I  oiiiuLition  is  really  the  story 
of  I'llwin  A.  Link.”  I'his  state¬ 
ment  ap|H-are(l  in  an  article  written  in 
a  ina^a/ine  ot  an  international  women's 
service  or^^ani/ation  ami  probably  ex¬ 
presses  better  than  any  other  worils  the 
baik^rouml  iM'himI  the  establishment  of 
'I'lie  I  ink  I  oumlation. 

l  or  those  |K'ople  who  knew  I  d  I. ink 
as  a  liiKb  sih(M)l  M)uth,  he  probably 
seemed  imuii  like  any  other  l)oy 
ahhoui>h  his  interests  dehnitelv  In'iit 
towards  the  technical  trainin^  subject 
areas  rather  than  the  classical.  In 
1920,  public  sch(K)ls  olferinK  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  tecbnical-mecbanical  areas 
were  few  and  far  between  so  it  wasn’t 
lonn  before  I'd  I  ink  found  himself  ro- 
in^  to  vrKational  ni^bt  scIuk)I  classes 
and  purebasinK  b(K)ks  about  electricity 
and  the  like  for  self-study. 

Id's  interests  s(N)n  tcxik  him  to  the 
air|M)rts  and  Infore  the  end  of  the 
I920’s,  he  was  not  only  an  accom¬ 
plished  llyer  himself,  but  also  the  chief 
ih^ht  instriKtor  and  head  of  the  1  ink 
Myinn  ScIkk»I  in  HinKliampton,  .New 
York. 

'I  hc  I. ink  Flying'  ScIkkiI  needed  more 
customers;  however,  the  costs  of  flying 
at  that  time  were  t<K)  bi><h  for  most  of 
the  enthusiastic  prospc'ctive  pilots.  The 
genius  of  the  man  who  is  now  C'hair- 
man  f)f  the  Board  f)f  I  ink  Aviation,  Inc. 
went  to  work.  Id’s  lirst  flight  trainer 


materiali/ed  in  1929.  With  this 
ground-lMuind  electrically  oiH'rated  ma¬ 
chine  called  a  "I  INK  I’ll  or  .maki;b  ”, 

he  could  teach  many  of  the  necessary 
flight  maneuvers  just  as  efl'iciently  as  in 
the  airplane,  thereby  saxing  some  of  the 
$20.00  |H"r  hour  o|H-ration  costs  of 
actual  airplane  flight. 

By  using  this  "visual  aid"  as  part  of 
the  I  ink  methiMl  of  flight  instruction, 
the  sch(M>l  acKertised  "learn  to  lly  for 
$85.00”  which  was  a  revolutionary  fee 
for  lli'»se  days. 

lo  make  a  long  story  short  (for  the 
life  work  of  anv  individual  can  not  Im‘ 
ade(|uately  told  in  a  few  pages).  Id 
l  ink’s  contributions  to  the  world  were 
to  Ik*  made  for  the  most  part  in  the 
field  of  aviation. 

F'or  now  we  know  the  Binghampton, 
N.  Y.  concern  —  I. ink  Aviation,  Iiu. 
—  the  coinpanv  which  I'd  founded  and 
devclo|H-d,  has  pioneered  the  idea  of 
simulated  flight  training  and  prtKluced 
such  training  devices  as  the  I  ink  In¬ 
strument  Trainer,  the  I. ink  Celestial 
Navigation  Trainer,  a  Badar  Trainer, 
a  19-47  versic»n  »)f  Td's  first  "I’rimarv 
Pilot  Maker"  calh-d  the  "SchfK)l  I.ink”, 
and  a  Bubble  Sextant.  'T(Hlay,  the 
com|)any  is  building  Jet  Trainers  and 
Simulators,  aviation  and  navigation 
training  aids  and  other  electronic  pre¬ 
cision  prfKiucts.  Under  its  present 
management  and  as  a  suhsidiarv  of 
(ieneral  Precision  lujuipment  Cori>ora- 
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tiun,  Kink  Aviation,  Inc.  continues  to 
KTOW,  employing  at  present  «ime  2,000 
pe«jple. 

I'd  l.ink  would  Ik'  the  first  to  tell 
you  he  couldn't  have  done  the  joh  alone, 
i  he  help  his  older  brother,  George, 
gave  him  with  his  homework  when  they 
were  ho\s  and  the  efforts  and  assistance 
Gc*orge  provided  in  the  days  to  follow 
when  the  l.ink  companies’  were  de¬ 
veloping,  could  n(»t  have  Ix'en  etjualled 
hy  any  other  individual.  Ixl's  knowl¬ 
edge  gained  hy  working  in  his  father’s 
organ  factory  in  the  early  clays  helped 
give  him  ideas  which  he  used  in  con- 
siriuling  his  first  l.ink  Trainer.  Ilis 
wife,  who  worked  for  him  through  the 
clepressiitn  days  and  after,  understcxxl 
his  teni|K‘rainent,  skills  and  determina¬ 
tions  as  she  encouraged  Kd  constantly 
in  his  failures  and  successes.  I.ast  hut 
not  least,  the  many  l.ink  Company  em¬ 
ployees  whose*  talents  and  efforts  were 
added  to  Id's,  made  it  possible  for  him 
finally  to  establish  The  l.ink  Founda- 
ti<»n  wherehv  through  its  grants  to  scien¬ 
tific  and  educational  institutions,  |H‘r- 
haps  the  vouth  of  tfxlay  and  tomorrow 
may  have  an  opfKirtunity  to  receive  the 
kind  of  assistance  Id  l  ink  lacked  in  his 
schtNil  days. 

Therefore,  if  one  knows  the  storv  of 
Fdwin  A.  l.ink,  the  story  of  The  l.ink 
Foundation  mav  lx*  more  meaningful. 
The  charter  states  the  pur|x>ses  of  the 
Foundation  are  ‘‘to  promote  and  ad¬ 
vance  scientific,  technological,  general 
educational  and  charitable  projects." 

However,  when  the  Foundation  was 
established  in  December  1953,  F.cl  l.ink 
said:  "Since  1  have  devoted  a  major  part 
<if  my  life  to  furthering  aeronautics 
through  the  development  of  training 


and  educatiohal  aids,  1  am  particularly 
interested  in  assisting  those  youths  and 
adults  who  attempt  to  advance  their 
knowledge  in  the  field  of  aeronautics. 
For  this  reason,  it  is  my  desire  that  the 
Board  of  Trustees  give  special  consider¬ 
ation  in  its  gifts  from  the  trust  to  pro¬ 
jects  which  will  further  advance  edu¬ 
cation  and  training  in  aeronautics.” 

Once  again,  Fd  l.ink  called  upem 
help  from  others  in  order  to  do  the  best 
possible  joh;  for  although  his  interests 
and  wishes  were  clarified.  I’d  conclud¬ 
ed:  “the  responsibility  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Fund  rests  with  the  Trus¬ 
tees  and  will  he  carried  out  in  their 
w»le  discretion.” 

Fhe  Board  of  Trustees  through  its 
Chairman,  C.  Addison  Keeler,  of  the 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.  law  firm  llinman, 
Howard  &  Kattell,  were  instrumental  in 
forming  the  basic  operating  plan  of  the 
F'oundation.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Keeler, 
the  other  Frustees  res|X)nsible  for  the 
administration  of  the  Fund  are  Trustee 
Secretary-Treasurer,  C'ornelius  C.  Van 
Patten,  President  of  the  Binghamton 
Savings  Bank;  F'.cigar  \V.  Coupc*r,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Binghamton  First  National 
Bank;  Fhomas  A.  Wilson,  President  (»f 
the  Marine  Midland  I'rust  Company  of 
Southern  New  York;  and  Bertram  j. 
Miner,  I’xecutive  Vice-President  and 
Cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

In  order  to  implement  the  purposes 
of  the  Foundation,  a  Technical  Assist¬ 
ance  Board  was  appointed  whose  pri¬ 
mary  responsibility  is  to  review  and 
develop  projects  to  recommend  to  the 
Trustees  for  the  granting  of  available 
monies.  Individuals  w'ho  have  been 
appointed  to  the  Board  are  outstanding 


1.  At  pr<**«*nt,  thi-n*  arc  three  wparate  l.ink  foundetl  eompanic's:  I  ink  Aviati<m,  Inc., 
BinKhamlon,  New  York;  l.ink  Manufacturing  l  td.,  C]anano(|ue,  Ontario,  (Canada;  l.ink 
Aeronautical  Cairp.,  I'.ndicott,  New  Y'ork. 
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educators  and  administrators  of  avia¬ 
tion  programs  which  have  been  recog- 
ni/ed  as  the  best  ilevelopinents  of  tbeir 
kind.  I'echnical  Assistance  Board  mem¬ 
bers  are  Dr.  I.eslie  A.  Bryan,  Director 
of  tbe  Institute  of  .Aviation,  L'niversity 
of  Illinois;  Dr.  Leonard  Carmicbael, 
Secretary  and  Administrative  Director 
of  Smithsonian  Institution;  and  Dr. 

I  rank  li.  Sorenson,  Cdiairman  of  the 
Department  of  I'ducational  Services, 
L'niversitv  of  .Nebraska,  and  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  Nebraska  Air  Age  I'xluca- 
tion  Division. 

rhrough  the  knowledge  these  men 
possess  in  the  aviation  and  education 
lields  and  the  administrative  talents  of 
the  Board  of  I  rustees,  the  Link  Foun¬ 
dation  I  und  has  started  to  grow.  C’on- 
trihutors  to  the  Foundation  Fund  know 
under  the  leadership  of  these  groups, 
grants  bv  the  I dundation  will  be  made 
wisely  and  |vurposefully  and  that  appli¬ 
cants  re(|uesting  assistance  will  receive 
the  b<-st  pttssible  consideration.  The 
Board  fif  Directors  of  Fink  Aviation, 
Inc,  have  ap|)roved  Iwf)  major  contribu- 
ti»»ns  t«)  the  I-oundation  since  its  estab¬ 
lishment,  believing  the  Foundation  can 
assist  the  educational  institutions  of  our 
nation  now  and  for  many  years  to  come, 
in  the  development  of  their  programs. 

As  a  guide  in  recommending  and 
approving  grants,  a  Statement  of  Policy 
was  developed  and  is  often  sent  to  [>er- 
srins  who  wish  to  learn  more  abriut  the 
purposes  of  the  F.ink  Foundation.  TTie 
statement  Is  reprinted  here: 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  l  ink 
l^)undation  is  to  make  grants  available 
to  institutions  or  asvKiations  pr«»p<*rly 
(Itialilied  as  non-profit  educational  and 
scientific  entities  engaged  in  one  or 
more  of  tbe  following  projects: 


1.  I  ncouraging  existing  state  agencies 
engaged  in  education  and  training 
to  explore  ways  of  enriching  in¬ 
struction  through  the  use  of  ,\ir  ,\ge 
ideas  and  materials. 

2.  F.ncouraging  education  and  aviation 
agencies  and  industries  at  the  com- 
munitv  and  state  levels  to  i-mk)!  their 
resources  in  advancing  education 
and  training  in  aeronautics. 

4.  Facilitating  the  flow  of  promising 
developments,  including  concepts, 
teihnicjues,  devices,  and  materials 
in  aviation  education  to  educational 
leaders  alxuit  the  nation. 

4.  I  ncouraging  existing  national  agen¬ 
cies  concerned  with  education  and 
training  to  review  and  evaluate  In 
conferences,  seminars,  and  w«>rk- 
shops  the  manv  as|>ects  «if  Air  Age 
Fdiuation  and  use  their  prestige 
and  channels  of  (ommunication  to 
spread  conclusions  and  recommen¬ 
dations. 

5.  CiMiperating  with  the  military  and 
non-militarv  aviation  agencies  of 
the  United  States  Ciovernment  as 
thev  advance  education  and  train¬ 
ing,  thus  contributing  to  national 
welfare  and  security, 

Cirants  will  Ik*  ma<h‘  bv  the  'Frustees  in 
their  sole  discretion  to  applicants  which 
the  Trustees  feel  will  most  elfcTtively 
carrv  out  the  purjKisc's  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion. 

By  reading  the  Policy  Statement,  it 
should  Ik*  evident  that  the  I, ink  Foun¬ 
dation  desires  to  complement  the  exist¬ 
ing  programs  of  educational  and  scien¬ 
tific  organizations  through  making 
grants  available  to  them,  rather  than  to 
duplicate  their  efforts  in  any  way.  In 
some  instances  grants  made  bv  the 
Fink  Foundation  have  been  used  to  i*x- 
pand  existing  programs  or  have  assisted 
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recipients  in  carrying  out  a  project 
which  would  not  have  iK-en  possible  to 
do  without  the  aid  of  outside  funds. 
I’or  example,  one  of  the  most  recent 
grants  went  to  the  Amelia  Marhart 
Scholarship  I'und  of  '/jinla  Internation¬ 
al.  'Iliis  Kroup  (whose  members  are 
IfKated  in  some  1  5  countries )  ^ives  one 
graduate  aeronautical  enKineerin^  schol¬ 
arship  each  year  to  a  selected  woman 
student.  I'lie  I.ink  f  oundation  Clrant 
will  make  |M)ssihle  a  second  scholarship 
award  for  the  year. 

Since  the  l  oundation  funds  at  the 
present  time  are  limited,  grants  have 
necessarily  Ix-en  limited  in  numhcT  and 
amount.  Iherefore,  most  grants  ap¬ 
proved  have  been  made  to  educational 
and  scientihe  or^ani/ations  which  are 
recoy'ni/ed  as  outstanding  leaders  in 
their  particular  aviation  education  field, 
in  order  that  they  iniKht  share  their 
program,  ideas,  and  materials  with 
others.  The  institutions  and  or^ani/a- 
tions  which  are  recipients  of  I.ink 
I'oundation  grants  use  the  funds  re¬ 
ceived  in  accordance  with  the  v;t‘neral 
information  thev  have  supplied  on  their 
applications. 

As  an  additional  step  in  furthering 
the  general  purpose  of  the  Foundation 
—  namelv,  "to  advance  education  and 
training  in  aeronautics”  —  a  Link 
I'oundation  I'ellowship  program  has 
!K*en  established.  I.ach  vear,  three  or 
more  grants  may  lx‘  made  annually  to 
selected  colleges  or  universities  for  the 
pur|x»s<‘  of  awarding  fellowships  to 
y;raduate  students  en^aKed  in  research 
in  one  of  the  following  fields; 

Aviation  rducalion,  Aviation  Mi’di- 
cinc,  Aviation  l*sycholof>}. 

Additional  fXTtinent  facts  about  the 
Fellowship  program  are  as  follows: 


II.IGIBUJTV 

Applicants  for  I.ink  I'oundation  Fel¬ 
lowships  should  qualify  as  follows: 

1.  Meet  all  re()uirements  for  gradu¬ 
ate  study. 

2.  Fngage  in  research  in  one  of  the 
three  fields  indicated. 

STIPFM) 

The  amount  of  the  grant  for  a 
I.ink  I'oundation  Fellowship  shall  be 
$1500.00.  Heceipt  of  this  fellowship 
dfx*s  not  preclude  other  assistance. 

C;fX)l»I  HAl  INC;  INSTITUTIONS 
Uandidates  interested  and  qualified 
are  invited  to  communicate  with: 


(to  be  selected) 

for  the  fellowship  in  Aviation  lulucation 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio 
for  the  fellowship  in  Aviation  Medicine 

Tufts  College,  Medford,  Massachusetts 
for  the  fellowship  in 
Aviation  Ihychology 

APPI  ICATION 

The  office  or  offices  responsible  for 
graduate  programs  at  the  Institutions 
offering  the  fellowships  will  provide  an 
application  form  upon  re<juest.  Com- 
|)letetl  applications  must  be  returned  by 
March  1st  and  will  lx*  acted  upon  by 
April  1st.  Candidates  will  lx*  notified 
promptly. 

HI  poin 

The  recipients  of  I.ink  Foundation 
Fellowships  are  reipiested  to  re|>ort  or 
publish  in  a  recognized  journal  or  pro¬ 
fessional  paper  the  results  of  their 
studies  indicating  the  implications  of 
their  discoveries  for  the  advancement  of 
education  and  training  in  aeronautics. 


1955  INSTITUTE  on  READING 

NOVEMBER  15  to  19,  inclusive 

EMPHASIS:  BASIC  SKIEES  IN  HEADING. 

In  1955,  the  emphasis  will  be  on  differentiated  guidance  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of: 

1.  Permanent  and  worthwhile  interests  in  reading  (including  sum¬ 
mary  and  interpretation  of  researches  on  the  development  of 
interests). 

2.  Versatility  and  inde|K*iulence  in  phonics  and  related  as|>ects  of 
word  percepti«)n  and  recognition  (including  the  needs  of  begin¬ 
ners  as  well  as  more  mature  readers). 

3.  Thinking  and  related  aspects  of  comprehension  (including  the 
needs  of  the  gifted). 

EVALUATION  OF  PHCK’.HAMS:  The  last  session  of  the  Institute  is 
organized  to  evaluate  local  and  state  reading  programs  submitted  by 
delegates.  Both  existing  and  projected  programs  are  evaluated.  Dele¬ 
gates  should  write  for  s|X‘cilic  instructions  on  the  preparation  of  their 
reports  which  must  be  submitted  iK'fore  October  I  5th. 

TYPE  OF  PROGHAM:  Demonstrations,  lectures,  dis<-ussions,  and  small 
group  seminars  will  be  fcKUsed  on  reading  needs  in  cIassr(K)m  situa¬ 
tions,  kindergarten  through  college. 

DFIMONSTRATORS  AND  SPEAKERS:  Nationally-known  specialists  in 
the  language  arts  and  child  development  include  Dr.  Matilda  Bailey, 
Dr.  Emmett  A.  Betts,  Miss  Dilys  Jones,  Dr.  Flthel  Maney,  Mrs.  I'.li/a- 
beth  Nemoy,  Miss  Ruth  I’.  Oaks,  Dr.  Einda  C.  Smith,  Miss  C^arolyn 
M.  Welch,  Mrs.  Rosemary  (Jreen  Wilson,  Miss  Josephine  Wolfe,  and 
others  to  be  announced  in  the  printed  program. 

HEADQUARTERS  HOTI'E:  The  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  will  l)e  the  ollicial  head(|uarters  for  the  Institute.  Since  hotel 
facilities  are  at  a  premium,  reservations  should  be  made  immediately. 
Information  on  hotel  reservations  will  be  included  in  advance  registra¬ 
tion  materials. 

ENROEEMENT:  Since  the  enrollment  is  limited,  advance  registration  is 
required.  For  a  copy  of  the  program,  hotel  reservations,  and  other 
Institute  information,  write: 


BETTS  READING  CLINIC 
257  West  Montgomery  Street 
Haverford,  Pennsylvania 


Air  Age  Geography: 
Yesterday,  Today  and  Tomorrow 

lly  DH.  I  RANK  E.  SORENSON* 

Luiveruty  of  Nebraska 


rpvHi;  1955  Mfinphis,  iiuetinn  of 
ihc  AsMK.'iatioM  of  American  Geo¬ 
graphers  will  l<»iix  lx‘  reniemlx'retl 
bv  those  in  attendanie.  My  graduate 
students  in  Educational  Cieo^raphy  re¬ 
turned  to  the  University  of  Nebraska 
from  the  meeting  filled  with  an  excitin)^ 
slorv.  I  hey  had  Ixen  stimulated  in 
the  |>olitical  K<‘*>Ki’aphy  section  headed 
hv  Dewent  Whittlesev  to  think  objec- 
tiiely  concernin^  new  frontiers  in  ^eo- 
Kraphy,  frontiers  established  largely  bv 
the  fantastic  role  aviation  is  playinK  to¬ 
day  in  l(Kal,  national,  and  world  affairs. 
'Ehev  had  been  convinced  b\  Alexander 
DeSi-versky,  Alexander  Melamid,  and 
others  that  a  new  stvie  j4eoj»raphy  is 
emerKinj*.  In  their  opinion,  the  new 
ne<»Ki’itphy  minht  well  lx-  called  “air  age” 
geographv. 

Air  Age  Pioneers 

This  was  a  1955  contact  geographers 
had  with  aviation  leatlers.  It  reminded 
the  writer  of  a  somewhat  similar  awak¬ 
ening  that  was  thrust  upon  him  four¬ 
teen  vears  earlier  in  a  meeting  held  In 
the  Nebraska  C'apitol  Ruilding  in  I  in- 
coln.  The  Nebraska  meeting  was  one 
of  several  conductetl  over  the  nation  in 
an  attempt  to  assist  the  Civil  Aeronau¬ 
tics  Administration  and  the  United 
States  Air  Force  in  their  tietermination 
to  "air  condition”  vc»ung  America,  and 
thus  guarantee  for  the  United  States 


aviation  leadership  and  machines  essen¬ 
tial  for  the  military  and  economic  sur¬ 
vival  of  our  nation.  Two  dynamic  and 
visionary  sjx'akers  at  this  meeting  were 
Dr.  Gc*orge  f-ra/ier  of  Greelev,  Colorado 
State  'Eeachers  Odiegc  and  Dr.  George 
Renner,  Oilumbia  University  Teachers 
C^ollege.  'Ehese  men  were  indeeil  air 
age  education  pioneers.  They  painted 
word  |>ictures  of  living  about  the  world 
in  the  (juarter  of  a  century  just  ahead, 
a  iKTitxl  in  which  aviation  possibly  more 
than  any  other  force  would  influence 
|X)litical,  economic,  social,  and  military 
thought  and  action  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  has  lx*en  interesting  to  observe  the 
debate  regarding  the  amount  of  support 
that  our  nation  should  give  to  aviation, 
riiis  debate  has  gone  on  in  scIxmiIs,  in 
the  legislative  chambers  of  state  govern¬ 
ment,  in  tbe  balls  of  Omgress,  and  in 
the  headquarters  of  the  United  Nati(»ns. 
As  a  rc'sult,  aviation  is  another  one  of 
America’s  firsts.  Already  the  United 
States  Air  Force  is  «»ur  first  line  of  mili- 
tarv  defense.  In  addition,  our  civilian 
airplanes  carrv  millions  of  passengers 
and  huge  <|uantities  of  express  and 
freight  from  one  domestic  center  to  an¬ 
other  and  to  consumers  overseas.  Fhe 
militarv  and  the  civilian  air  lanes 
around  the  world  act  like  steel  bands  in 
a  planned  pattern  to  hold  the  nations 
t«>gcther. 


•  Profitwir  of  Fxlucation,  Ix-cturer  in  G<-<i|iraphv,  and  Administrator,  N«  t)ra»ka  Air 
Arc  Fxiucation  Division. 
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Sew  Geofiraphy  Concepts  limerge 

This  cnierKin);  air  age  suggests  a  new 
ty|X'  of  thinking  for  ge«)graphers.  The 
age-olil  barriers  of  land,  mountains, 
forests,  and  oceans  have  bc-en  inini- 
nii/ed  and  huge  areas  of  the  earth  once 
isolated  are  now  on  the  main  highways 
of  air  trans|x)rtation.  I'he  wean  of  air, 
moreover,  is  filled  with  global  air  com¬ 
merce  and  thus  offers  one  of  the  new 
frontiers  for  geographic  study.  Mere 
there  are  no  |)olitical  txiundaries,  shores, 
or  gateways  that  can  Ik‘  controlled  by 
the  nations  which  hap|K-n  to  lx.*  in  |X)S' 
session  of  them,  t  he  highways  in  the 
sky  seem  to  Indong  to  all  nations  and 
provide  the  necessary  channels  for  the 
easy  How  of  giMxIs,  services,  and  ideas 
so  closely  identified  with  the  gcxxl  life 
for  all.  Without  (piestion  the  wean  of 
air  with  its  global  network  of  airways 
will  contribute  to  the  development  of 
international  understanding  and  world 
peace. 

The  geographer  needs  to  be-  a  partici¬ 
pant  in  the  air  age.  lie  is  urged  to  use 
air  travel  as  extensively  as  possible,  he 
is  encouraged  to  direct  his  investigations 
and  his  field  trips  so  that  aviation  de¬ 
velopments  can  hc'come  a  part  of  his 
thinking  and  his  actions.  Such  partici¬ 
pation  will  cause  him  to  recognize  and 
appreciate  the  outiiKMled  concept  of 
speaking  of  distance  in  terms  of 
geographical  miles  rather  than  distance 
in  terms  of  time  required  to  travel  from 
one  place  to  another. 

Me  will  discover  that  twlay  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world  are  closer  together 
than  were  the  thirteen  tolonies  in 
1776,  that  no  longer  can  |>eople  in  one 
nation  live  in  isolation,  that  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  all  nations  small  or  large  verv 
s<K)n  become  the  problems  of  America 
and  the  world.  Witness  America’s  in¬ 


terest  in  Korea  and  I'ormosa.  Heview 
the  monumental  United  States  plan  to 
cixiperate  with  the  underdevelo|K-d 
countries  as  they  seek  to  solve  the  prol>- 
lems  of  |x)verty,  disease,  and  ignorance. 

I  ravel  to  Other  ImiuIs  lincouraged 

The  air  age  offers  many  op|K>rtunities 
for  the  |H'oples  of  the  world  to  visit 
their  neighixirs.  In  the  first  place,  the 
airplane  has  cut  the  travel  time  to  hours 
where  it  used  to  be  days  and  even 
weeks.  In  addition,  the  cost  of  travel 
has  Ik-cti  lowered  to  the  place  where  it 
is  well  within  the  range  of  the  working 
classes.  Airline  fares  have  dropix'd  Ix;- 
low  lirst-class  rail  and  steamship  tickets 
in  some  instances.  Another  factor  is 
the  extensive  numlxT  of  new  comfor- 
tahle  and  safe  airplanes  now  following 
regular  global  schedules.  It  is  not  un¬ 
likely  that  overseas  air  travel  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  increase  materially  in  the  years 
ahead.  1  his  suggests  that  the  traveling 
public  will  want  to  increase  their  knowl¬ 
edge  of  geography  so  that  they  can  get 
the  maximum  Ix'nefits  from  their  air 
excursions. 

In  some  instances  community  groups 
are  making  tours  to  other  countries. 
Several  months  ago,  a  party  of  eight 
(irand  Island  Nebraska  citizens  decided 
to  visit  Central  and  South  America  hy 
air.  In  making  plans  for  this  tri|)  a 
number  of  problems  had  to  lx-  solved, 
riieir  consultant  was  a  geogra|)hy  train 
ed  represc-ntative  of  the  airline  on  which 
they  were  to  travel.  Me  provided  them 
with  a  map  of  their  journey  with  a  sug¬ 
gested  timetable  for  the  two  months  that 
they  were  to  be  enroute.  Me  recom¬ 
mended  that  a  minimum  knowledge  of 
Spanish  lx-  acquired.  Me  assisted  with 
arranging  for  passports  that,  in  turn, 
called  for  certain  protective  health 
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measures.  He  su^Kested  a  clothin}^ 
wardrobe  for  hr>th  men  and  women  and 
indicated  how  to  s<j|ve  the  money  prob¬ 
lem  in  each  country.  Most  important 
<if  ail,  he  provided  the  prospective  trav¬ 
elers  witli  )teo);raphic  literature  descrih- 
inK  the  lands  and  pc'oples  to  he  visited. 
This  service  could  hardly  have  lx‘en 
provided  hy  an  airline  without  a  ^eo- 
^raphy  trained  representative. 

Now  that  the  Grand  Island  travelers 
have  returned  to  their  community,  Cen¬ 
tral  and  South  America  have  come  to 
life  for  many,  many  families.  The  trav¬ 
elers  have  become  their  neighbors’ 
teachers.  'I'hey  emphasize  in  their  dis¬ 
cussions  the  Kreat  chan^te  that  aviation 
is  makinK  in  the  lives  of  our  neighbors 
to  the  south.  They  point  out  that  the 
advance  in  technology  and  mass  travel 
has  f(Kused  attention  on  problems  that 
seemed  less  im|>ortant  in  the  past.  Tor 
example,  what  happens  when  people  of 
various  races,  conflicting  religions,  and 
ililferent  lan^uanes  are  thrown  t«)nether. 
I'.ven  more  critical  is  the  (juestion  of 
nations  learnin^  to  live  together  who  in 
the  past  have  attempted  to  sc'ttle  their 
differences  through  the  avenue  of  war. 
The  lesson  for  the  gc*ographer  seems  to 
include  the  idea  that  in  the  years  ahead 
many,  many  Americans  will  visit  their 
world  neighl)ors  and  whatever  geograph¬ 
ic  tr.iining  can  be  provided  for  them  as 
readiness  for  the  trip  will  lx*  highly 
appropriate.  ' 

(.lamraphy  Classes  jot  TrarcU  rs  larorcd 

It  is  said  that  the  American  traveler 
is  not  always  appreciated  abroad.  A 
few  of  the  reasons  given  are  listed  here: 
(I)  the  U.  S.  citizen  mav  assume  an 
attitude  of  being  superi(»r  to  the  citizens 
of  other  countries  especially  those  with 
shades  of  skin  darker  than  his  own,  (2) 


the  traveler  may  expect  the  same  facili¬ 
ties  and  services  in  hotels,  cafes,  stores, 
and  in  transportation  vehicles  that  he 
is  accustomed  to  in  the  L'nited  States, 
and  Ci)  the  visitor  may  not  recognize 
the  intelligent  res|)onses  that  the  people 
in  the  host  countries  are  making  to  their 
natural  environments.  If  we  wish  to 
lx*  accepted  as  neighlxir  and  friend,  let’s 
approach  each  new  country  with  some 
knowledge  of  its  culture,  particularlv 
the  way  in  which  it  has  resfionded  to 
its  geographical  and  historical  surround¬ 
ings.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  some  uni¬ 
versities  have  substantial  enrollments  in 
geography  classes  for  travelers  and  that 
the  L'nited  States  government  has  a 
special  schixd  for  briefing  government 
employees  assigned  to  foreign  service? 

riiere  is  another  reason  why  we  must 
think  of  the  L'nited  States  as  one  mem- 
lx*r  of  the  global  community  of  nations, 
hach  year  thousands  iij^on  thousands  of 
foreign  business  leaders,  tourists,  and 
students  travel  to  the  United  States 
where  they  may  stay  several  days  or,  in 
some  instances,  several  years.  The 
American  universities  and  colleges  serve 
as  hosts  to  our  friends  from  abroad.  In 
these  educational  settings,  foreign  stu¬ 
dents  are  acijuiring  the  knowledge, 
skills,  and  attitudes  necessary  to  lead  in 
development  programs  at  home.  It 
would  seem  that  all  university  and  col¬ 
lege  departments  of  geography  would 
put  forth  every  effort  to  interest  foreign 
students  in  their  classes.  How  better 
can  an  instructor  supplement  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  other  countries  than  hy  drawing 
frec|uently  on  the  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience  of  these  foreign  guests. 

The  L'niversitv  of  Nebraska  ordinari¬ 
ly  has  about  175  foreign  students  en¬ 
rolled.  These  students  participate  in 
the  regular  classes,  share  in  the  activi- 
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ties  of  the  Nebraska  L'niversity  Council 
of  World  Affairs  and  make  re^ular 
ueekend  visits  to  homes  in  Nebraska 
towns  and  farm  communities.  I'hese 
foreign  students  are  hi^h  in  their  praise 
of  the  informal  educational  contacts 
both  on  and  olf  campus.  Incidentally, 
these  contacts  contribute  siKniiicantly  to 
the  foreign  students’  knowledge  of  the 
Keo^raphy  of  the  IcKal  area. 

Overhmkvd  Areas  of  the  Forth 
Cain  Sew  Frominenee 

('ertain  areas  of  the  earth’s  surface 
are  ^aininK  prominence  in  the  air  a^e. 
One  area  taking  on  new  si^nilicance  is 
that  surrounding  the  North  Pole.  The 
United  States  and  Canada  are  s|x*ndinK 
millions  of  dollars  developinK  military 
air  bases  and  other  installations  in  the 
Arctic  area.  W  by?  Anyone  familiar 
with  planniiiK  air  routes  knows  that 
they  should  follow  in  so  far  as  {xissible 
great  circles.  Last  N()vemlx‘r  Scandi¬ 
navian  Airlines  System  cut  several  hours 
and  over  five  hundred  miles  from  the 
fastest  flying  time  to  I’urope  using  l.os 
Angeles  as  one  terminal  by  flying  over 
the  |K)lar  area.  Northwestern  Airlines, 
moreover,  uses  the  shf)rtest  route  from 
our  northwest  cities  to  japan  which 
touches  K(Hliak,  Alaska  and  the  Aleu¬ 
tians.  Lhe  storv  of  the  hush  pilots  in 
Alaska  and  Cianada  in  itself  indicates 
that  the  northland  is  a  continuous  cen¬ 
ter  of  aviation  activitv.  In  the  years 
ahead,  the  cold  Arctic  lands  and  the 
ocean  of  air  al)ove  inav  well  l)e  our  first 
line  »)f  defense  against  a  possible  air 
attac  k. 

Piussia  is  also  interested  in  the  n«)rth 
p>lar  area.  Hecently  Pravda  said  a 
Hussian  "high  latitude  air  expedition’’ 
was  then  operating  in  an  arctic  area 
1,000  miles  from  the  continental  Soviet 


L'nion  and  300  miles  away  from  Cana¬ 
da’s  Lllesmere  Island.  According  to  the 
re|>ort,  the  Soviet  airborne  scientific 
mission  is  engaged  in  surveying  the  re¬ 
gion.  Hussia  will  continue  her  explora¬ 
tions  about  the  top  of  the  earth  because 
aviation  will  surely  change  this  relative¬ 
ly  inhospitable  land  into  one  of  major 
economic  and  military  significance. 

In  Canatia  as  in  the  L^nited  States 
aviation  has  fH*come  one  of  the  biggest 
industries.  Aircraft  aiul  engine  facto¬ 
ries  stand  out  in  the  outskirts  of  cities 
like  Toronto  and  Montreal,  ('anada’s 
biggest  ex|H'nse  is  its  fast-growing  Iloyal 
('anadian  .Air  Lorce.  C'anada  is  joined 
with  the  L'nited  States  in  a  plan  to  pro- 
vitle  continental  air  defense.  I’he  two 
governments  have  placed  a  string  of 
radar  stations  across  the  southern  part 
of  the  countrv.  Across  the  middle  of 
the  countrv,  C!anada  is  building  still  an¬ 
other  radar  fence.  In  time  the  L'nited 
States  will  have  another  radar  chain  still 
farther  north.  These  three  radar  sys¬ 
tems  extending  across  ( Canada  are  a  part 
of  the  new  air  age  geography.  It  s<*ems 
reas<mable  to  predic  t  that,  in  the  future, 
geography  instruction  will  include  an 
extensive  survey  of  the  An  tic  area. 

A  second  area  gaining  prominence 
Ix-cause  of  the  widespread  use  of  the 
air|)lane  can  he  thought  of  as  the  large 
numher  of  scattered  islands  aliout  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  Islands  of 
little  im|M)rtance  in  the  age  of  train 
and  ship  travel  now  ac(|uire  new  sign- 
ficance.  I’hese  islands  are  less  remote 
than  in  the  past  and  some  find  them¬ 
selves  on  im|X)rtant  airways.  At  island 
stopping  plates  wh«-re  air|K»rts  grow  to 
{(insiderahle  si/e,  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  one  hundred  or  more  families  to 
accept  these  places  as  |XTmanent 
homes.  Lliis  means  that  complete  vil- 
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lages  must  be  cunstructed,  local  fo(xl 
supplies  must  be  provided,  and  regular 
communication  and  trans|K>rtation  be¬ 
tween  islands  must  be  established.  In 
the  future,  gc-ography  instructors  will 
surely  offer  students  an  opportunity  to 
learn  of  the  many  important  islands 
that  have  received  little  or  no  attention 
in  the  past. 

A  third  [portion  of  the  earth’s  surface 
that  the  air  age  has  brought  into  pro¬ 
minence  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the 
underdevelopc'd  countries.  While  it  is 
difiicult  to  place  the  underdevelo|X*d 
countries  in  a  definite  {xisition,  it  is 
pro|KT  to  say  that  in  general  they  are  lo¬ 
cated  in  that  band  of  earth  known  as  the 
tropics.  They  include  Indonesia,  I'liai- 
laiul,  Burma,  India,  Pakistan,  Iracj,  Iran, 
l.ehanoii,  Jordan,  Israel,  I'gypt,  l{thio- 
pia,  l.ybia,  Lilxria,  and  many  others.  If 
sou  wish  to  play  an  interesting  game, 
ask  yourself  and  |K-rha|>s  >our  friends 
these-  (|uestions.  "What  do  1  know 
alxiut  an  underdevelo|X'cl  country  like 
India?";  "W'hat  should  1  know  about 
the  sc-veral  underdeveloped  countries 
that  IfMiin  so  prominently  in  our  air  age 
world?";  and  "W'hat  steps  should  the 
scIkxiIs  take  to  intriKlucc  America’s  chil¬ 
dren  to  that  half  of  the  world’s  |X)piila- 
tioii  living  in  unclerclevelo|X‘d  coun¬ 
tries?" 

Many  of  the  so-called  underdevel- 
o|X‘d  countries  are  hxatecl  in  Asia  and 
Africa.  According  to  an  article  written 
by  Patrick  j.  Malloy  c*ntitled  "W'hat  Are 
W'e  I  earning  Alxiut  Asia”  for  the  March 
1955  issue  of  Stnial  V.ducation,  the 
answer  might  well  be  "very  little.”  Mr. 
Mallov  says:  "Ix‘t  us  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  ...  we  are  graduating 
from  our  high  schools  a  group  of  stu¬ 
dents  who  must  live  in  a  world  that  is 
no  longer  protected  bv  distance  barriers. 


and  yet  these  students  will  be  essential¬ 
ly  ignorant  of  %  of  the  world  in  which 
they  must  live;  a  world  from  which  they 
can  no  longer  escajx,  and  a  world 
which  has  beccjtne  very  small.” 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  im- 
|x>rtance  of  the  underdeveloped  coun¬ 
tries  of  Asia  and  Africa,  we  have  only 
to  remembe-r  that  very  recently  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  29  nations  representing  over  a 
hillion  |X‘ople  met  at  Bandung  in  Indo¬ 
nesia  for  the  first  Asia-African  Confer¬ 
ence.  Much  could  lx-  said  alxiiit  the 
geographic  signihcance  of  this  meeting; 
however,  the  most  inifKirtant  observa¬ 
tion  is  surely  this:  the  air  age  has  made 
it  mandatory  for  schcxils  to  offer  a  great¬ 
ly  extended  and  enriched  geography 
program  which  will  include  an  acle(|uate 
study  of  Asia  and  Africa,  In  addition, 
adult  education  leaders  might  well  use 
every  |x>ssihle  media  including  the  mo¬ 
tion  picture,  the  radio,  and  television 
to  acejuaint  out-of-sch«K)I  citizens  with 
their  neighbors  in  Asia  and  Africa: 

International  Understanding  Essential 

In  this  emerging  air  age  world  there 
is  one  ohjeetive  toward  which  all  unsel¬ 
fish  men  and  women  can  strive,  that  of 
maintaining  world  peace.  'I’he  time  has 
come  when  the  nations  of  the  world 
should  solve  their  troubles  around  the 
conference  tables  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  when  there  should  be  a  free  flow 
of  gotxls,  servic-es,  and  ideas  between 
world  neighbors  and  where  freedom 
shall  exist  for  all  mankind  regardless 
of  where  they  may  live.  I,ct  us  use  our 
lalxirs  for  the  construction  of  a  scx’iety 
of  plenty  for  all. 

Our  present-clay  geography  student 
understands  what  is  meant  when  men 
in  high  places  spc*ak  of  "the  shrinking 
world,”  "the  global  world,”  "one  world.” 
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He  recoKiii/es  the  fallacy  of  nations  try* 
iiiK  to  live  in  iMtIation  and  the  necessity 
of  nations  Kroupin);  themselves  together 
in  the  L'nited  Nations  framework  where 
the  work  of  lowering  harriers  Ix'tween 
men  and  nations  g(x‘s  on  with  vigor. 

I  lie  giKnl  geography  instructor  knows 
the  importance  not  only  of  teaching 
carefully  selected  geographical  facts  and 
understandings  hut  desirable  attitudes 
as  well.  Attitudes  such  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  seem  to  fit  with  the  air  age;  (1) 
a  determination  to  know  other  persons 
as  neighlxirs;  (2)  a  readiness  to  con¬ 
sider  carefully  |x)ints  of  view  different 
from  their  own;  (if)  a  determination  to 
resjH’ct  those  who  honestly  differ  from 
them;  (4)  a  determination  to  under¬ 
stand  what  |H‘ople  and  nations  other 
than  ours  want  from  their  environment 
and  the  environments  of  their  neigh- 
Uirs;  ( S  J  a  determination  to  liMik  at 


world  problems  and  issues  with  an  in¬ 
ternational  mind. 

Implications  for  ('urriculiim 
Dei’i’lopmcnt 

I'ducational  leaders  planning  Ixith 
scluMil  and  adult  education  innovations 
can  hardly  overliKik  the  great  change  in 
our  world  community  brought  alxuit  hy 
the  tremendous  expansion  of  global  avi¬ 
ation.  In  planning  new  curriculum 
offerings  in  harmony  with  this  change, 
these  leaders  will  surely  make  adeijuale 
provision  for  the  teaching  of  air  age 
geography.  I  his  program  will  Ik*  much 
more  prominent  than  the  existing  one 
in  elementary  and  sc'condary  scIumiIs 
and  new  adult  op|iorlunities  to  teach 
alxiut  the  world  community  will  surely 
Ik*  provided.  Ihe  alternative  is  to 
acce|)t  a  standard  of  geographic  literacy 
that  s|H'lls  defeat  for  our  nation  as  a 
world  leader. 
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Aviation  Education  in  California 

liy  W.  l  AHL  SAMS 


dousultant  in  So 
Department 
Saeramento 

RIX'I'N  r  dfvelopim-nts  in  aviation 
education  have  stimulated  new 
thinking  in  C  alifornia.  Most  ed¬ 
ucators  have  lon^  realized  that  the  ad- 
varuenient  of  successful,  economical, 
and  ccimfortahle  air  travel  has  im|V)rtant 
im|)lications  for  the  curriiidum  of  our 
puhlic  sth<Kj|s.  Many  have  attempted 
to  incorporate  appropriate  units  (»f  in- 
strudion  and  »)ffer  elective  courses  of 
various  tv|H-s.  Approximately  seventy- 
live  hi^h  sch(M>ls  of  <  alifornia  and  fif¬ 
teen  junior  cf)lleKes  offer  a  tariety  of 
courses  in  aeronautics  with  emphasis 
which  ran^e  from  ^rmind  and  flight 
trainiiiK  for  pilots  to  units  of  instruction 
concerned  with  the  problems  and  iv)ten- 
lialities  of  civil  aviation,  community 
|)lanninK  to  provide  airport  faiilities 
pro|H-rly  placed  with  reference  t«)  the 
rest  of  the  community,  and  career  op- 
|N)rtunities  in  aviation. 

An  extensive  curriculum  develop¬ 
mental  project  is  IxMiig  co-spon«)red  bv 
the  C'alifornia  Aviation  I'ducation  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Aviati«in  Committee  of 
the  (California  Assexiation  of  Secondary 
Sch<M»l  Administrators,  riiese  two  asso¬ 
ciations  have  Ixm  working  during  the 
past  year  in  an  attempt  to  revise  the 
pro|X)sed  course  of  studv  for  aviation 
in  all  grade  levels  from  the  kindergar¬ 
ten  through  the  junior  college.  I  he 
.Administrators  Assexiation  has  lx*en 
working  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Arthur  HIcNtm,  Principal,  Pleasant  Hill 


vondary  lidueution 
of  r.dueation 
14,  California 

High  ScIukjI,  (Concord,  (California,  who 
has  had  many  years  of  successful  ex|x*ri- 
ence  with  an  elective  course  in  aviation 
for  high  sch(M)i  students  which  is,  to 
a  degree,  articulated  with  the  l(xal  Civil 
Air  Patrol  cadet  activities  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  1  he  (California  Aviation  Edu¬ 
cation  Assixiation  has  Ix'cn  working 
under  the  leadership  of  .Mr.  Alvan 
Waltz,  Aeronautics  Instructor,  John  A. 
O'Connell  \'(xational  High  and  Techni- 
cal  Institute  of  San  I’rancisco.  Subcom¬ 
mittees  of  the  (California  Aviation  F.du- 
cation  Ass<xiation  are  working  at  each 
one  of  the  gratle  levels:  elementary,  in¬ 
termediate,  junior  high  scIhk)!,  high 
scIkx)I,  and  junior  college.  1  he  work 
of  all  committees  is  moving  ahead  with 
dispatch.  I  he  project  is  co-ordinated 
hy  Dr.  j.  W  esley  Hratton  of  Ding  Beach 
State  (Jollege.  Particular  stress  is  placed 
at  the  sixth  grade  on  an  aviation  unit 
assixiated  with  the  stud\  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  and  Pacific  area.  Stu¬ 
dents  enjoy  a  brief  study  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  air|dane  as  one  of  the  in¬ 
tegrating  factors  in  nxxlern  life,  and 
the  |xissil)le  future  ilevelopments  of  avi¬ 
ation  and  im|M)rtant  sixiological  impli¬ 
cations.  Some  science  of  flight  is  often 
also  included,  particularly  as  the  unit 
is  develo|x-d  in  districts  which  are  sur¬ 
rounded  hy  the  aircraft  industry. 

The  junior  High  ScImxiI  Committee 
has  undertaken  to  prcxluce  units  of  in- 
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striKtion  |H‘rtaining  to  the  following 
subjects: 

1.  Science  of  flight 

2.  Social  significance  of  aviation 

3.  C'ommiinications,  local,  global, 
and  intracultural 

4.  C  areer  op|>ortunities  in  aviation, 
lx>th  civil  and  military 

I  he  High  Sch<K)l  C^ommittee  found  it 
uas  necessary  tr)  break  into  three  sepa¬ 
rate  groups  designed  to  prcnluce  pro- 
jxised  curricula  for  elettive  science 
courses  of  one-year  duration,  the  in¬ 
dustrial  arts  unit  approach  and  techni¬ 
cal  courses  for  airiraft  and  engine 
mechanics  with  the  vocational  emphasis, 
riu-se  teachers  all  agreetl  that  there  are 
many  op|x)rtunities  for  integrating  the 
subject  of  aviation  into  existing  curri¬ 
cula  and  during  a  recent  curriculum 
studv  noted  that  all  nuKlern  high  scIkm)! 
textlxKiks  in  historv,  geography,  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  stience  contain  nunlern 
units  on  current  ilevelopments  in  aero¬ 
nautics. 

Approximately  twenty  of  the  high 
schtMtls  in  California  provide  orienta¬ 
tion  (light  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
la(x)ratory  ex|H‘rience  in  the  field  for 
the  aeronautical  science  class. 

Some  junior  colleges  provitle  sjH*cial- 
i/ed  instriKtion  including  pre-engineer¬ 
ing,  aircraft  and  engine  mechanics 
courses,  airline  trans|x>rtation,  hostess 
training,  and  flight  training.  A  few 
colleges  provide  an  extensive  flight  in¬ 
struction  program  including  a  com¬ 
mercial  pilot’s  license  and  instructor’s 
rating. 

As  the  educators  of  California  meet 
to  reappraise  their  aviation  curricula 
and  prepare  proposed  revisions,  they  be¬ 
come  more  aware  of  the  prctblems  and 
{xitentialities  of  civil  and  military  avia¬ 
tion  and  the  need  for  developing  appro¬ 


priate  curriculum  materials  for  all 
grades  in  the  |>uhlic  sch(M)ls. 

A  statement  recently  made  by  .\Ir, 
Donald  \\ .  Douglas  to  the  Aviation 
Committee  of  the  California  Secondary 
Sch<K)l  Administrators  is  |x.‘rtinent  to 
this  subject.  "Aviation  in  its  many 
branches  plays  an  im|x)rtant  part  in  the 
business,  scxial,  and  political  life  of  the 
world;  so  it  seems  to  me  that  s|)ecific 
aviation  subjects  projXTly  iK-long  in  the 
secondare  scIkkjI  program.’’  (ieneral 
llolKTt  \\ .  Harper,  when  in  command 
of  the  training  program  for  the  Air 
I'orce  in  s|H‘aking  to  the  administrators 
said,  “We  must  see  that  ctur  y)uth  is 
given  an  understanding  of  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  aviation  as  early  as  possible 
.  .  .  we  must  prolx*  more  deeply  intf) 
the  work  of  preparing  our  youth  for 
their  place  in  the  Air  Age  as  it  matures 
.  .  .  now  in  an  Air  Age  when  jxiwer 
is  molding  world  sexiety,  aviation  edu¬ 
cation  is  a  must.” 

(a»ver'  ')r  CitHnlwin  j.  Knight,  sjx-ak- 
ing  fxfore  the  (California  Aviation  I’du- 
cation  Assrxiation  Annual  Conference, 
April  23,  stated  that  he  recognized  the 
im|M)rtance  of  aviation  education  in  the 
|)uhlic  schools  fx-causc‘  of  the  inihience 
of  air  trans|X)rtation  on  the  world  ttnlay 
and  many  problems  of  (  (»mmunity  plan¬ 
ning.  I  he  Assexiation  at  its  April  Con¬ 
ference  selected  Mrs.  Marian  W'agstaff, 
professor  of  f ducation  at  the  F.os  An¬ 
geles  State  College,  as  its  new  president 
and  re-examined  its  constitution  under 
which  it  is  incorporated  in  light  of  its 
two  major  objectives  for  the  year: 
curriculum  and  appropriate  legislation. 
Fhe  preamble  (»f  the  (California  Aviation 
I'.ducation  Assexiation  by  laws  suggests 
the  reason  that  re(|uests  are  fre«|uently 
received  for  copies  of  the  by-laws  of  this 
organization:  "An  assexiation  organized; 
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to  did  in  the  development  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  aviation  curricula  in  the  schools 
of  Cialifornia;  to  establish  uniform  ac* 
creditation,  course  titles,  course  num¬ 
bers  and  units  of  credit  for  all  aviation 
courses  of  instruction;  to  promote  closer 
affiliation  between  educational  institu¬ 
tions  and  the  aviation  industry  V)  that 
pro)(rams  of  aviation  education  may 
better  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  in¬ 
dustry;  to  integrate  programs  in  avia¬ 
tion  education;  to  correlate  aviation  ed¬ 
ucation  with  basic  concepts  of  general 
education;  and  to  promote  greater  co- 
r>p(‘ration  and  interchange  of  ideas 
among  the  teac  hing  and  administrative 
pcTsonnel  of  the  schools  participating 
in  aviation  education. 

In  order  tc»  accomplish  its  objectives, 
the  asscK'iation  is  administered  by  a 
Ijoard  of  directors  made  up  of  eighteen 
voting  members  from  the  following  rep- 
rc'senlative  categories:  junior  colleges, 
four-year  colleges,  high  schools,  elemen¬ 
tary  M'hcMils,  technical  institutes,  air¬ 
craft  industry  and  related  activities. 
Manv  of  the  affairs  of  the  association 
are  carried  on  by  the  two  separate  sec¬ 
tions;  one  in  northern  California,  the 
other  in  the  southern  end  of  the  state. 
The  most  influential  event  of  the  year 
is  the  "Air  Youth  Day”  which  is  de¬ 
signed  to  give  industry  and  business 
and  professional  aviation  organizations 
an  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  out¬ 
standing  aviation  students,  their  teach¬ 
ers,  and  sch(K)Is. 

The  asscxriation,  realizing  that  exist¬ 
ing  aviation  education  code  provisions 
which  were  drafted  in  1945  were  in 
nec*d  of  revision,  proposed  that  Assem¬ 
blyman  Carley  V.  Porter  intrcxlucc  leg¬ 
islation  to  modernize  the  Aviation  Edu¬ 
cation  Law  in  California.  AB  3388 
was  introduced  to  authorize  and  direct 


the  Department  of  Education  to  admin¬ 
ister  a  liability  insurance  program  and 
the  necessary  supervision  to  insure  that 
the  safest  |x)ssible  practices  prevail  at 
all  times  in  connection  with  flight  pro¬ 
grams.  'Lhe  Bill  also  suggests  the  kinds 
of  curricular  experiences  in  aviation 
that  are  needed  at  all  levels,  specifying 
that  the  State  Department  of  {-Education 
shall  urge  governing  boards  of  schexd 
districts  to  develop  aims  and  purposes 
of  education  which  will  provide  appro¬ 
priate  aviation  concepts  and  experiences 
at  all  grade  levels  and  in  appropriate 
courses,  through  integration  and  the 
elective  courses.  During  the  March 
conference  r»n  curriculum  held  by  the 
asscK.iation,  two  Naval  aviation  cadets 

—  Terry  Saville  and  Edward  Fullerton 

—  appeared  before  the  committee  in 
Sacramento  and  related  many  features 
of  the  Navy  ground  and  flight  training 
program  that  have  important  implica¬ 
tions  for  the  high  schex)!  and  junior  col¬ 
lege  aviation  courses.  Cadet  I'uIIerton, 
who  had  been  a  student  at  Santa  Rosa 
Junior  College  where  he  had  taken  avia¬ 
tion  courses,  stressed  the  impx)rtance  of 
preliminary  training  in  aviation  for 
maximum  success  in  the  military  flight 
training  cadet  programs.  Ten  years  of 
experience  with  aviation  education 
courses  of  various  kinds  in  California 
has  pnxlucecl  an  excellent  background 
of  post  World  War  II  curriculum  and 
operation  practice. 

The  aviation  education  elForts  in 
California  have  been  augmented  by 
recommendations  provided  by  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Aviation  Education  Advisory 
Cximmittee,  made  up  of  membership 
from  twenty  organizations  concerned 
with  both  civil  and  military  aviation. 
These  are  as  follows: 

I .  Aero  Club  of  Southern  California 
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2.  Anriculturc  Aircraft  AsMKiation 

3.  Aircraft  Industries  Association 

4.  Air  l  orce  Association 

5.  California  Aviation  l.ducation 
Ass«>ciation 

6.  Cialifornia  Aeronautics  Commis¬ 
sion 

7.  C  alifornia  AssiKiation  of  Second¬ 
ary  Sch(N)l  Administrators 

8.  C  alifornia  Aviation  I’rades  Asso¬ 
ciation 

9.  Cialifornia  Ass«Kiation  of  Air|)ort 
Ixecutives 

10.  California  Junior  Ciolle^e  Ass<K'ia- 
tion 

1  1.  C^alifornia  State  Ciolle^es 

12.  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 

13.  Civil  Air  Patrol 

14.  I  IjinK  I'armers  Association 

15.  Hughes  Aircraft  Company 

16.  Northrop  Aeronautical  Institute 

1  7.  Trans- World  Airlines 

18.  Cnited  Airlines 

19.  U.  S.  Air  Torce 

20.  U.  S.  Navy 

The  Advisory  Clommittee  predicated 
its  recommendations  on  the  following 
concepts: 

1 .  That  aviation  is  a  |)rominent  fea¬ 
ture  of  Cialifornia’s  economy 

2.  That  America’s  strength  is  de- 
|H‘ndent  u|M)n  its  |Mi\ver 

3.  That  the  interest  of  youth  in  avia¬ 
tion  can  b«*  usc*d  by  teachers  to 
motivate  learninK,  and  the  train¬ 
ing  of  these  youth  is  our  noal 

4.  That  education  in  Cialifornia  can 
help  provide  the  much-needed 
|K-rsonnel  for  civil  or  military 
jobs  in  aviation 

5.  'That  an  informed  public  will  help 
solve  our  aviation  problems  and 
make  maximum  use  of  its  |x>ten- 
tialities 


6.  Iliat  the  dilemma  of  overcrowdeil 
highways  can  be  lessened,  as  more 
of  the  ^eneral  public  take  to  the 
air  with  their  own  aircraft 

7.  That  the  successful  use  of  air 
trans|X)rtation  by  more  of  the 
general  public  de|H‘nds  u|X)n  an 
adeijuate  prof^ram  «)f  aviation  edu¬ 
cation. 

Ilecommendations  to  the  California 
State  Department  of  T.ducation  iiulude 
the  follow  in);: 

1.  Assign  a  full-time  air-lK)rnc  c(»n- 
sultant  to  Aviation  T.ducation, 
and  that  in  consideration  of  the 
res|Mmsihilities  of  the  consultant 
ami  the  demands  u|N)n  his  time 
and  travel  to  aile(|uately  carry  out 
the  intent  of  this  recommenda¬ 
tion,  a  tyiiical  miKlern  utility  air¬ 
craft  should  Ih'  obtained  and  o|H-r- 
ateil  hv  the  Department  of  T’.du- 
cation  in  pursuit  of  its  aviation 
education  responsibilities. 

2.  Hecommend  that  the  Cairriculum 
C  Commission,  the  State  Social 
Studies  CCommiltee,  and  any  other 
such  committee  Im-  iirgeil  to  in¬ 
clude  aviation  at  appropriate 
grade  levels,  and  that  aviation 
should  Ik-  integrated  into  other 
subjects  at  all  grade  levels,  and 
that  suitable  materials  h<-  made 
available. 

3.  Augment  the  existing  Aviation 
program  by  conducting  a  positive 
program  to  inform  counselors  of 
the  immediate  and  prospc-ctive 
needs  of  the  air  industry,  which 
would  include  the  motivation  and 
guidance  of  «|ualilied  youth  to 
train  for  the  aeronautical  fields. 
Such  giiidame  should  start  in  the 
junior  high  scIkhiI. 
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4.  AuKini-nt  the  existing  aviation 

program  by  conducting,  or  lend¬ 
ing  active  support  to,  teacher  in¬ 
stitutes  and  workshops  to  demon¬ 
strate  to  teachers  how  aviation 

material  can  he*  intet^rated  into 
related  curricula  of  elementary 
and  hi^h  schools. 

5.  lake  appropriate  measure  to  in¬ 
sure  that  aviation  education  is 
ini  luded  as  a  part  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  teacher  training;  in  oh- 
tainint;  a  California  teaching;  cre¬ 
dential. 

6.  I  stahlish  an  adecpiate  central 

anent  V,  wherehv  information  and 
facts  mav  he  obtained  relating  to 
the  nee<ls  of  the  industrv  having 
inq^ortant  implications  to  the  vo¬ 
cational  plans  of  California  south. 

7.  Continue  tr)  explore  the  possihilitv 
of  ade(|uate  supisort  and  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  aviation  educa¬ 
tion  program  in  the  California 
sth»K)ls. 

8.  Continue  the  co-ordination  of 

varituis  state  agencies  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  aviation  education  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  California  sclunds. 
We  recommend  in  particular  that 
the  Department  of  I'ducation 
sheudd  continue  its  program  of 
tc’acher  education  through  work¬ 
shops,  institutes  and  other  means;- 

9.  W'e  reccmimend  the  reappoint¬ 
ment  of  an  Aviation  I'ducation 
Advisors  Committee  to  help  the 
Department  of  I'ducation  imple¬ 
ment  the  aviation  (‘ducation  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  C'alifornia  schends  and 
propctsals  indicated  al)ose.  As  an 
indication  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  advisors  committee,  sve  fur¬ 
ther  rc*c-ommencl  that  vou  provide 
us  with  a  statement  outlining 


your  reaction  to  the  above  recom¬ 
mendations,  and  the  action  you 
plan  to  take  to  implement  said 
recommendations,  setting  forth 
any  further  steps  we  should  take 
to  assist  you. 

The  California  Aviation  I'ducation 
Advisory  C^cimmittee  further  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  State  Department  of 
F^clucation  convev  to  teachers,  curric¬ 
ulum  co-ordinators,  and  administrators 
in  the  C'alifornia  schcncls  the  concept 
that  the  mcKlern  curriculum  should 
emphasize: 

1.  The  importance  of  relatc*cl  mathe¬ 
matics,  science  and  physics  as 
background  information  for  tech¬ 
nical  emplosees  of  the  Aviation 
industry. 

2.  The  impM)rtance  of  orientation  to 
the  general  field  of  aviation  Hiis- 
torv,  principles  of  flight,  airport 
nc-ecis,  weather,  etc.)  as  back¬ 
ground  information  for  both  the 
pros|H*c live  emplovees  of  air  trans- 
jiortation  and  the  general  public. 

i.  The  im|Tortance  of  exploratory 
educational  ex|x*riences  at  the 
high  sclicKiI  level  that  will  give 
youth  a  basis  for  a  well-rouncic’d 
appreciation  of  the  air  age 
through  a  study  of  aviatiOVi 
science,  global  geography,  air 
transportation  problems  and  etther 
scKial,  |V)litical  and  economic  im¬ 
plications  —  these  ex|H*riencc‘s 
and  studies  to  motivate  also  the 
student's  interest  in  the  nerd  and 
importance  of  aviation  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  our  country,  our  lilx-r- 
ties,  and  our  wav  of  life. 

4.  The  concept  that  aviation  consti¬ 
tutes  our  first  line  of  defense  and 
the  career  opportunities  of  the 
Air  Fccrce  and  Naval  Aviation 
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should  bv  a  prominent  considera¬ 
tion  in  the  curriculum  of  our 
public  sch(K)ls. 

5.  The  im|)ortance  of  special  tech¬ 
nical  courses  for  aircraft  and 
engine  mechanics,  pre-ennineer- 
inj;,  electronics,  and  relatcnl  tech¬ 
nical  training.  es|XTiallv  in  those 
junior  college  districts  containing 
aircraft  manufacturing,  mainte¬ 
nance  and  service  anencies  which 
have  critical  |HTsonnel  nc-ecis. 
Sue  h  course's  shoidd  not  Ik'  estab¬ 
lished  indisc riminatelv,  hut  can 
and  should  Im-  offerc'd  in  distric  ts 
where  it  will  nu'et  the  nc'ecis  of 
all  vouth. 

6.  ’['he  im|>ortance  of  considering 
flight  training  where  suitable 
facilities  are  available,  at  the 
junior  college  level,  in  those  dis- 
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iC iitilhtui'tl  from  tumc  1ft) 

pronoiinc  inK  words.  Me  Rives  the  imprc's- 
sion  of  H  midRet  trvinR  to  shout  down  a  host 
of  Rianls. 

AmonR  the  false  assumptions  on  wlcich 
FIc-sc  h’s  lh<  me  is  develfiped  are  the  follow- 
inR: 

1.  FiRiirinR  out  .i  word  from  its  meaninR 
in  context  is  pure  Riii'ssinir. 

2.  I  etters  in  themselves  have  meaninR. 

1.  I’ronoiincinR  words  is  riadinR. 

4.  Ihe  eminent  leaders  in  the  field  of 
readinR  do  not  advocate  systematic  presen¬ 
tation  of  phonics. 

5.  1  he  teachinR  of  an  initial  siRht  vrK'ahii- 
larv  is  continued  until  10,000  to  20,000 
words  are  ac(|uired  hv  this  methial  exclu¬ 
sively. 

t>.  In  contradiction  of  the  aliove,  that 
RiiessinR  vsords  is  used  exclusivelv  throuRhoiit 
elementary  and  secondary  sch'tols. 

7.  'I  hat  the  only  available  American  prim¬ 
es  for  the  teachinR  of  phonics  is  May  and 
U'inRo's  Rtudinn  with  Phonkt. 

8.  That  iM-caiise  one-  fivc'-vear-old  learnc-d 
to  read  successfully  throuRh  the  phone'tic 


tricts  where  such  a  course  will 
meet  the  particular  needs  of  the 
youth. 

I  he  training  of  teachers  in  aviation 
education  has  been  receiving  attention 
in  California  during  the  past  three 
years.  Special  emphasis  on  the  con¬ 
struction  of  ciirricidum  materials  asso¬ 
ciated  with  actual  experience  in  avia¬ 
tion  has  bc'cn  prov  ided  for  teac  hers  dur¬ 
ing  two  weeks  of  wnrk  and  visitation  in 
the  field.  Ihe  two  state  collc'gc's  of 
l  ong  lleach  and  I  os  .Angeles,  (  alifor- 
nia,  again  this  year  offered  a  workshop 
from  August  I  through  August  12, 
where  principals,  curriculum-co-ordina¬ 
tors,  and  teachers  can  derive  iindc'r- 
standings  alxiiit  aviation  appropriate  for 
their  own  nec'ds  and  capacities,  through 
participation  in  a  two  unit  iipiver  divi¬ 
sion  of  graduate  crc'dit  workshop. 

REVIEW 

approach,  and  iN-caiiM-  phonics  hclpeil  one 
sixih-Rrader  to  improve  in  readinR,  phonics 
is  a  preventive  of  all  readinR  problems. 

I.  That  all  children,  reRar<lless  of  native 
endowment,  rate  of  matiiritv,  or  phvsical 
well  Ix'inR  are  etpially  ready  at  aRe  live  to 
learn  to  read. 

to.  'I  hat  all  parents  will  do  more  r(mmI 
than  harm  hv  forcinR  their  live-year  olds  to 
study  phonics. 

II.  'I  hat  all  remedial  readinR  cavs  stem 
from  one-  "simple  re-av»n". 

12.  I  hat  the-  re-tarele  el  re-aele-r  preehle-m  is 
a  preehle-m  eif  .Ame-ric  an  sc  heails  exe  liisivelv. 

1 1.  'I  hat  ve-rv  limite-el  etlise-rvatie>n  eif  class- 
reaim  teachinR  is  aeleepiate  evidence-  eef  prev  nt 
elay  practices  in  all  scheMils  threniRhoiit  the- 
I’nite-el  State-s. 

14.  'I hat  the-  e-xte-nsive-ly  valielate-ei  re-- 
sc-arch  linelinRs  eif  the-  |e-aelinR  e-diicators  and 
psvcheiloRists  in  the-  fie-lil  of  re-aelioR  are-  tei 
Ik-  liRhtly  elisc  rc-dite-el  in  faveir  eif  the  con- 
elusions  elrawn  freim  the-  supe-rlicial  eihserva- 
tieins  eif  one  writer,  Hiielolph  I'le-sch. — I  iniia 
C.  Smuii,  AsscKiate-  Dire-ctor,  He  tts  IleaelinR 
Clinic,  Mave-rfeirel,  Pa. 


High  School  Aviation  Education  and  the 
Aviation  Education  Program  in  the  Clover 
Park  Schools,  Tacoma,  Washington 

Hy  I  HI  I)  V.  MINI  H 
Aviation  I'ducation  Supervisor 
ilUjver  Park  Schools 
Tacoma,  Washington 


Aviation  is  faihuK  to  attract  our 
^  youth  in  sufiicient  nuinlK'rs  to 
man  our  comniercial  and  military 
cstahlisliments  and  we  are  makin}{  slow 
pro^'ress  in  huildiiiK  a  private  aviation 
industry. 

An  ama/in^  mass  of  evidence  indi¬ 
cates  that  aviation  has  lost  the  Ameri' 
can  l)oy.  I'here  is  an  alarming  drop  in 
I  lie  rate  of  issuance  of  new  pilot  certifi¬ 
cates;  a  steady  decrease  in  the  numlxT 
of  newly  licensed  maintenance  jverson- 
nel;  an  alarming  dciiciency  of  techni¬ 
cians,  aeronautical  engineers,  and  aero¬ 
nautical  scientists;  and  a  reluctance  to 
accept  careers  in  military  aviation, 
riiis  evidence  could  be-  expanded  bv 
citing  the  decreasing  numiKT  of  flight 
schools  and  the  dwindling  numiK'r  of 
aviation  tcahnical  scIkniIs. 

Ihe  significance  of  this  situation  is 
not  lost  to  those  who  think  sc'riously 
alxiut  our  nation’s  future,  and  the 
future  of  aviation.  W'e  dare  not  neg¬ 
lect  aviation  in  the  training  and  ex|x-ri- 
ences  of  our  youth.  Aviation’s  new 
chitic-s,  new  burdens,  and  new  responsi¬ 
bilities  will  rest  upon  these  young 
pc'ople.  W’e  must  help  them  prepare 
and  the  time  is  short. 

Aviation  education  in  the  public 
schoid  is  demoi'racy's  lof^ical  answer. 
Aviation  education  efforts  have  Ixen 


and  are  currently  Ixing  undertaken  on 
a  national  scale.  I'hese  efforts  are  pre¬ 
dicated  u|xm  the  assumption  that  wc 
must  prcxluce  more  Air-Minded  Citi¬ 
zens.  As  a  result  of  this  philosophy 
these  programs  have  ojK-rated  in  the 
general  education  areas  and  have  bc*en 
most  effective  at  the  elementary  scIkmiI 
level.  The  United  States  is  already  a 
nation  of  Air-Minded  citizens.  We  have 
as  a  nation  whole-heartedly  adopted  the 
airplane.  Our  use  of  the  airplane  in 
comnu'rce,  trans]X)rtation,  husiness,  ag¬ 
riculture  and  national  defense  is  ade¬ 
quate  evidence  of  this  acceptance.  Why 
then  is  commercial  and  military  aviation 
failing  to  attract  youth  in  sufbeient 
niimhers  and  why  is  aviation  technical 
training  neglected  to  the  extent  that  it 
has  bc‘come  almost  exclusively  a  military 
res|X)nsibility? 

The  answer  lies  in  our  antiquated 
and  narrow'  concept  of  sc*conclary  edu¬ 
cation.  The  Pre-professional  New  Eng¬ 
land  Academy  is  still  the  pattern  from 
which  our  high  schixils  are  molded. 
Hifih  schools  are  no  longer  exclusively 
engaged  in  preparing  students  to  enter 
the  professional  college  courses.  High 
sch(K)l  curriculums  must  be  revised  with 
this  fact  in  mind.  Czmipulsory  high 
school  education  for  all,  military  ser¬ 
vice,  and  the  air  age  all  demand  exten- 
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sivc  c'h;in((i*s  in  our  curriculum.  Avia¬ 
tion  education  must  without  delay  find 
a  ftlace  in  an  expanded  hi^h  school  cur¬ 
riculum. 

Aviation  ciiucation  in  the  elementary 
sch<M)l  is  a  success.  I  have  been  attend¬ 
ing  aviation  education  workshops,  avia¬ 
tion  education  conventions  and  curri¬ 
culum  conferences  across  the  nation 
and  find  that  it  is  the  elementary  sch(M>l 
teacher  who  dominated  these  Katherines. 
At  the  elementars  a^e  l)»)\s  and  eirl!* 
ceive  aviation  education  from  parents, 
television,  radio,  comic  fiooks,  and  from 
their  air  aye  teacliers.  These  elemen- 
tar\  S(h(M)l  teachers  use  the  students’ 
natural  interest  in  aviation  and  achieve 
outstandiiiK  results  in  the  enrithment 
of  existine  sid)jeit  matter.  Aviation 
is  easily  inteerated  into  elementary 
science,  into  KvoKraphy,  into  the  s<»cial 
studies  etc.  Our  children  are  air-wise 
and  know  a  K^vat  deal  aliout  the  air¬ 
plane,  al)«)ut  the  newest  jets,  alniut  heli¬ 
copters,  and  even  aliout  rockets. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  this 
type  of  integrated  approach  will  not 
uork  successfully  in  the  hi^h  scIkhiI. 
Much  aviation  education  effort  at  the 
sc‘(*m<larv  level  has  failed  fx'cause  the 
approach  was  not  xeared  to  the  student’s 
a^v  ami  interest  level.  Students  who 
have  learned  to  discuss  aviation  intelli- 
KiTitlv  and  to  identify  aircraft  as  eiKhth 
Krade  students  will  not  he-  satisfied  to 
have  IukI)  sch(M)l  mathematics  and 
science  teachers  attempt  discussions 
with  them  rc-KardiriK  pr«thlems  of  jet 
flight,  naviKation,  and  mete«)niloKV. 
Aviation  education  at  the  secondary 
sch(Md  level  must  he  more  than  enriched 
general  education:  it  must  he  aviation 
education,  technical,  and  specific 
cnouydi  to  satisfy  the  natural  interests 
of  hinh  scluxd  hoys  and  fiirls  and  he 


a  challenge  to  their  maximum  capabili¬ 
ties. 

C'lover  Park  Aviation  Fducation  is 
based  u|X)n  this  philosophy  and  has  ex¬ 
perienced  a  steady  urowth  since  its  in¬ 
ception  in  194  5.  C  lover  Park  is  in 
m(»st  res|HTts  a  tvpical  scIkhiI  system  of 
about  one  thousand  hi^h  school  stu¬ 
dents.  The  area  served  bv  the  school 
is  middle  class  residential  and  the  avia¬ 
tion  education  proi»ram  is  orKani/ed 
within  the  framework  of  the  general 
education  high  schiMtl. 

The  program  of  aviation  education 
has  de\elo|X'<l  gradually.  The  start 
came  during  the  World  War  II  iktIikI. 
I  he  sch(N)l  authorities  at  that  time  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  construction  of  an  indus¬ 
trial  arts  shop,  an  area  suitable  for  the 
instruction  of  airplane  mechanics.  'I'he 
first  mc'chanic  training  classes  yvere  or¬ 
ganized  in  the  fall  of  194  5  and  in  the 
spring  of  1946  (  loyer  Park  received 
a  \.A.  certificate  .is  an  approvc*d 
mec  hanic  sc  IukiI.  Within  a  vear  or  two 
the-  program  yvas  extended  to  include 
the  Commercial  Pilot  Croiind  ScIukiI 
suhjc’cts  and  then  this  course  yvas  fol- 
loyvc'd  with  .actual  flight  instruction. 
Hundreds  of  the  graduate's  of  these 
course's  are  noyv  helping  to  man  our 
aviation  establishments  fxtth  military 
and  civil  around  the  glolx'. 

Two  of  the  most  interc'sting  features 
of  the-  organization  arc'  first,  an  indus¬ 
trial  arts  mcxlel  hiiilding  cciurse  avail- 
ahle  in  the  I'ighth  gr<acle  as  an  olc'ctive 
and  second,  a  nine-yvc'ek  aviation  orien¬ 
tation  and  guidance  cciiirsc'  taught  in 
the  ninth  grade  and  ri'c|uireci  of  all 
ninth  grade  Ixivs.  The  mcMiel  hiiilding 
class  is  of  course'  c'xtremely  popular. 
Many  boys  develop  hc're  an  intc'nsc'  in- 
terc'st  in  the  technical  .ispc'cts  of  air¬ 
craft  development  and  design.  Mcxlel 
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buiidinK  provides  an  outlet  for  tompe- 
titive  desires  through  nunlel  designs  and 
iiHMjel  living  competitions.  Model 
classes  are  taught  by  aviation  depart¬ 
ment  instructors  who  are  accomplished 
flyers  and  moilelers  themselves.  These 
model  classc's  are  asked  each  year  to 
provide  half  time  entertainment  at  the 
University  of  Washington  basketball 
games,  and  they  stage  demonstrations 
of  flying  and  iiKMleling  skill  frequently 
at  our  own  ftKilhall  and  basketball 
games. 

'The  nine  week  guidance  course  was 
develo|>ed  to  vilve  a  problem  of  early 
guidance  and  direction  for  students  who 
were  |)lanning  their  senior  high  scIuniI 
programs.  A  natural  high  schiMil  hoy’s 
reaction  to  aeronautics  is:  "What’s  in 
it  for  me?"  This  required  course  is 
designed  to  answer  that  (|UC‘stion  as 
completely  as  jHissihle.  The  course  ex¬ 
plains  the  training  necessary  for  the 
various  branches  of  aviation  and  the 
com|H-teiKe  re(|uired  for  the  different 
Cavil  Aeronautics  Administration  certi¬ 
ficates.  It  alv)  explains  in  detail  the 
pay  and  tv|x-  of  working  conditions  to 
lx*  ex|H‘cted  in  various  aeronautical  vo¬ 
cations.  Military  aviation  comes  in  for 
its  share  of  discussion  and  it  is  here  the 
hoys  start  making  their  first  adjustments 
to  careers  in  Military  Aviation.  This 
course*  was  develo|H*d  and  organized  hv 
Mr.  Wilhtir  Snyder,  aviation  instructor, 
who  won  a  trip  to  the  Wright  Memorial 
Dinner  in  Washington,  I).  C.  as  a  re¬ 
ward  for  this  unique  contrihution  to 
aviation  education. 

Students  may  go  on  to  more  advanced 
ex|H*rionces  as  sexin  as  they  enter  the 
senior  high.  Tor  those  tenth  graders 
who  are  interested  in  Hying,  a  course 
called  Aviation  Science  I’re-flight  is 
available.  'This  class  is  a  regular  ground 


schtxil  course  which  prepares  the  stu¬ 
dent  for  the  commercial  pilot’s  written 
examination.  Curls  texi  are  interested 
in  this  course,  as  some  of  them  are  in¬ 
terested  in  becoming  air  line  steward¬ 
esses  and  others  wish  to  learn  to  fly. 
This  course  enrolls  alxiut  seventy  new 
students  each  year. 

When  students  have  completed  the 
pre-flight  course,  they  may  enroll,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  instructor, 
in  actual  flight  training.  Qualified 
students  pay  a  lalxiratory  fee  of  about 
three  dollars  an  hour  for  their  flight 
instruction.  No  academic  credit  has 
thus  far  been  given  for  the  flight  in¬ 
struction  hut  this  fact  has  not  resulted 
in  any  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  would-lH*  pilots. 

C  lover  Park  high  sclux)!  students  take 
aviation  training  along  with  their  regu¬ 
lar  courses.  Boys  and  girls  who  strug¬ 
gle  with  Trench  irregular  verbs  the  first 
hour  may  Ik*  flying  the  seaplane  or  the 
link  trainer  the  second.  Approximately 
one  hundr(*d  students  arc*  currently  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  flight  and  grouiul  schixtl 
coursc*s. 

Students  who  are  interested  in  the 
mechanics  course  enroll  in  the  tenth 
grade  and  continue  their  mechanic 
training  along  with  regular  academic 
classes.  They  lK*come  completely  certi¬ 
fied  mechanics  upon  the  completion  of 
the  four  year  aviation  mechanic  course. 
Many  of  the  mechanic  students  also 
wish  flight  instruction  and  they  are  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  flight  course  during  their 
sc*nior  year.  The  mechanic  students 
have  an  opportunity  to  work  on  a  variety 
of  aircraft;  at  present  the  sch(x>l  owns 
a  Cessna  140,  a  Navion,  a  couple  of 
Piiver  Cubs,  a  CA*ssna  170,  and  has 
ac(|uired  a  helicopter  this  past  year. 
The  schcMil  squadron  undergws  fre- 
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qucnt  changes  because'  additional  planes 
are  constantly  being  linanced  bN  re¬ 
building  and  selling  damaged  aircraft. 

I  he  aviation  department  currently 
employs  four  full  time  instructors  and 
the  department  supervisor;  Mr.  Kaldor 
and  Mr.  Ciassidy,  mechanic  instructors, 
Mr.  U  ilbur  Snytler,  pre-lligbt  ami  flight 
instructor,  and  Mr.  I!arl  Snyiler,  iikhIcI 
building,  aviation  guidance  and  lligbt 
instructor. 

i  have  iK'en  working  for  more  than 
fourteen  years  exclusively  in  the  field 
of  aviation  education  and  the  C'lover 
Park  Story  has  emerged  as  my  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  philoM)phy  of  aviation 
education.  I  his  past  year  I  have  fx-en 
engaged  in  study  and  travel  as  a  l  ord 
I'oundation  Student  in  Aviation  i  du- 
cation  and  this  study  has  given  me  an 
o|)portunity  to  evaluate  the  (  lover  Park 
Approach  in  relation  to  other  aviation 
education  efforts.  The  following  con¬ 
clusions  appear  unmistakably  clear. 

/.  I'hc  success  ttf  scluntl  avia¬ 

tion  courses  xcill  ilcpeiul  upon  the 
amount  of  first  hand  experience  with 
actual  flying. 

2.  The  success  of  high  school  avia¬ 
tion  courses  will  depend  upon  the  cer¬ 
tainty  given  the  student  that  he  is  ac- 


ifuiring  inftnmation  and  skill  for  use  in 
a  future  vixation. 

3.  I  he  success  of  high  schtxd  avia¬ 
tion  courses  will  depend  upon  the  de¬ 
gree  to  which  we  utilize  teachers  with 
extensive  aviation  experience  back¬ 
grounds. 

Similar  conclusions  were  voiced  in 
an  aviation  motivation  re|)ort  prepared 
by  the  American  Institute  of  Hesearih 
and  read  at  the  Second  National  Avia¬ 
tion  I  (lucation  W  orkshop  heltl  at  the 
L'niversity  of  Colorado  in  1953.  Avia¬ 
tion  education  at  Clover  Park  is  hasetl 
u|>«)n  these  conclusions  and  has  iH-eti 
eminently  successful,  l.ittle  attention 
has  iK-en  given,  however,  to  these  cri¬ 
teria  in  the  planning  of  most  high 
scIkmiI  aviation  education  courses.  I  hese 
criteria  demand  practical  courses  and 
teachers  with  aviation  hackgrounds.  It 
is  sad  that  many  high  scIkmiIs  are  still 
tr\ing  to  sup|>ort  theory  courses  called 
aviation  education  taught  by  teachers 
with  little  technical  knowledge  of  avia¬ 
tion.  l.ittle  evidence  exists  that  public 
sihools  generally  are  willing  to  assume 
these  new  res|)onsibilities  of  the  air  age. 

Successful  programs,  isoLited  as  they 
are,  point  the  way.  I'.ducation  and  de- 
mix  racy  must  meet  this  nete  challenge 
of  the  air  age. 


The  United  States  Office  of 
Education  and  Aviation  Education 

li)  DH.  Win  IS  C.  BROW  N 
Specialist  for  Aviation  l.dtuation 
L’.  S’.  Office  of  Education 
Washington  25,  I).  C'. 


''T''  HI-,  iinpait  of  aviation  on  tin-  lives 
j  <(f  |K'o|)Ie  evervwhere  lias  lK*come 
one  of  the  scK'ial  and  teihnologi' 
cal  forces  with  which  those  responsible 
for  schools  must  reckon.  The  educa¬ 
tional  problems  created  bv  aviation  are 
of  a  nature  that  challenge  I(K'al,  State, 
and  natitinal  leaders.  At  the  national 
level,  amonK  other  interesteil  anencies, 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  I ducation  rUSOF) 
is  designated  by  C’x)n^ress  as  the  federal 
BKeni  v  toncerned  with  education.  Or- 
Kani/ationallv,  it  is  a  part  of  the  U.  S. 
IX'partment  of  Health,  l-'diication,  and 
W'elfare,  alonf{  with  the  Ruhlic  Health 
Service,  Office  of  Vixational  Rehabili¬ 
tation,  and  other  agencies. 

I  he  interest  and  activitv  of  the  Offiie 
in  aviation  r<k*s  h.ick  to  the  time  when, 
diirim;  harnstorminK  days,  it  was  real¬ 
ized  that  aviation  had  a  commercial 
future.  The  Office  has  since  assisted 
manv  States  in  setting  up  a  variety  of 
vixational  aviation  courses. 

In  19ii6,  Aviation  in  the  Pnhlie 
S(  holds  was  prixluced  hv  the  Office  of 
I'ducation.  It  described  the  status  of 
aviation  in  scIkmiIs  and  described  its 
impact  on  the  several  branches  of  the 
sdiiNtl  program. 

I)urin^  W'orld  War  II,  in  1942  and 
I94i?,  the  f)ffice  pnxluced  bulletins  en¬ 
titled  Pre-Aviation  ('adet  Training  in 


High  Sclunds  ami  Pre-Plight  Aeronautics 
in  Secondary  Sehoids.  'Iliese  were  pre¬ 
pared  as  a  result  of  meetings  of  nation¬ 
ally  interested  organizations  and  repre- 
sentated  the  thinking;  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  those  earlv  war  years. 

During  the  war  years,  courses  such 
as  aircraft  welding',  electronics,  instru¬ 
ment  installation  and  repair,  and  hy¬ 
draulics,  as  well  as  the  usual  aircraft 
and  engine  meihanic  courses,  w'ere 
offered  to  thousands  of  students  of  all 
a^es  in  hinh  scImkiIs,  viKational  schools, 
in  technical  institutes,  and  in  eveniii)^ 
classes  of  such  schiKils.  Manv  of  these 
courses  were  financed  with  State  or 
I’ederally  matched  funds.  Such  courses, 
together  with  a  host  of  private  vexa- 
tional  and  technical  school  courses  pre¬ 
pared  the  thousands  and  thousands  of 
war  prixiuction  workers  that  made  pos¬ 
sible  the  rapid  huild-up  of  the  aviation 
industrv. 

The  unsung  work,  lovaltv  and  effi- 
cienev  of  teachers  and  schools  working 
totjether  with  CJovernment  and  Industrv 
made  possible  the  minht  of  our  W'orld 
War  II  Air  Forces.  This  then  was  one 
phase  of  Office  of  Fclucation  wartime 
activitv.  The  (Government  part  of  this 
procc'ss  stemmed  from  wartime  leijisla- 
tion  and  appropriations  to  the  I'SOF, 
which  administered  the  funds  usin^ 
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cxistiiiK  channels  ol  cnoperation  with 
State  departments  nt  education  and 
l(Kal  sch(K)l  systems. 

\\  ith  the  end  of  the  war,  public  edu¬ 
cation  t(N)k  a  new  look  at  studies  and 
re|)orts  which  were  put  aside  for  war¬ 
time  emphasc's.  Some  of  these  were 
I  he  Seven  Cardinal  Principles  of  Sec¬ 
ondary  I  duration,  dating  back  to  1*118; 
ihe  len  Imperative  Seeds  of  Youth; 
the  re|iort  of  the  American  Youth  C’oni- 
mission,  entitleil  Secondary  liducation 
for  Youth  in  Modern  America;  A  l.rxik 
Ahead  in  Secondary  I  ducation,  which 
was  published  by  L  SOI.;  and  the  1955 
Ixiucation  Policies  Commission  re|X)rt, 
entitled  Pnhlic  h.ducation  and  the  hu- 
ture  of  America. 

All  «)f  these  reports,  in  jjeneral,  p«iint- 
ed  to  certain  needs  of  larxe  groups  of 
youth  that  were  not  beinj»  met.  Among 
the  pupils  less  well  served  by  many 
sch(K)ls  were  the  groups  who  were 
neither  college  preparatory  nor  headed 
for  v(R'ational  education.  T(k»  often  it 
was  found  that  this  group  received  a 
“watered  down”  version  of  the  college 
|)reparatorv  course. 

The  Office  of  I  ducation  has  helfx'd 
f(KUs  attention  on  this  particidar  group 
and  their  neetls  in  order  that  they  may 
obtain  from  tbeir  schooling  a  Ix-tter  pre¬ 
paration  to  live  a  useful  life  in  this 
different  pr>st  war  society.  Mmphasis 
needs  to  be*  given  in  the  curriculum  to 
changes  brought  about  by  the  industrial 
era  in  which  aviation  plays  such  a  large 
part. 

Peter  P.  Dnuker,  in  his  l)ook  The 
Future  of  Industrial  Man,  pleads  for 
an  understanding  of  stK'ietal  changes 
which  take  int»)  consideration  the  in¬ 
dustrial  world.  He  savs,  "'riie  phvsical 
reality  in  which  live  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  five  hundred  million 


|H*ople  on  the  I'!uro|H‘an  anti  .North 
American  continent  is  that  of  an  in¬ 
dustrial  world,  lew  of  us  could  live 
a  single  day  without  the  pnKlucts,  ser¬ 
vices  anti  institutions  of  the  intiustrial 
system.  Everything  in  our  lives  which 
relates  to  the  routine  of  living  is  sha|H‘d 
anti  tletermined  bv  it.  M(»st  of  us  de- 
|H‘nil  u|)t)n  it  tlirectly  or  intlirectly  for 
our  livelihotKl  anti  our  pleasures.  Its 
stK'ial  problems  are  our  intlivitlual  prob¬ 
lems;  its  crises  are  tlirect  attacks  u|)on 
our  intlit  itiiial  st'turitv  anti  stK-ial  sta¬ 
bility;  its  triumphs  are  our  proutlest 
achievements.” 

If  the  school  curricidum  is  to  lie 
matle  more  meaningfid,  it  follows  that 
increasingly  it  shoulii  interpret  stxio- 
economic  and  technological  forces. 
Many  teachers  are  now  iloing  this  in 
a  line  way.  Still  it  is  im|v>rtant  that 
more  teachers  shoultl  learn  to  take  atl- 
vantage  of  aviation  as  one  of  these 
forces  anti  as  an  aitl  to  learning.  All 
through  the  elementary  grades  and  in 
secondary  classes  aviation  needs  to  Ik* 
integrated  appropriately  or,  possibly, 
units  sucb  as  alr|K)rt  services,  air  trans¬ 
portation,  airplanes  and  farming,  etc., 
devised  to  lit  the  curriculum. 

Teachers  should  realize  that  the  in¬ 
terests  of  youth  go  far  lx*yond  "Princi¬ 
ples  of  Might."  'There  is  a  whole  new 
range  of  youth  interest  which  includes 
weather,  biology  of  flight,  and  even  a 
realistic  evaluation  of  hf»w  far  along  we 
are  toward  space  flight. 

We  rightly  place  emphasis  on  meet¬ 
ing  the  needs  of  youth,  so  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  sec  what  can  be  done  in  the 
field  of  aviation  to  meet  thesr*  needs. 
First,  aviation  has  proven  to  be  a  strong 
mofivat*)r.  Many  feathers  find  that  the 
clever  use  of  aviation  in  class  work 
makes  the  class  "come  alive.”  It  is  im- 
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(Mirtant  that  teachers  read  up,  study,  ask 
(|uestions,  and  experience  Hi^ht  them¬ 
selves.  When  this  happens  the  teacher 
is  raised  in  the  esteem  of  the  pupils,  as 
she  then  talks  from  jiersonal  experience. 

Needs  of  pupils,  of  course,  chanKC 
with  the  years.  In  the  elementary 
school,  needs  may  include  fundamental 
concepts  of  the  individual  and  his  en¬ 
vironment.  Alon^  with  the  postman, 
dcxtor,  and  fireman  should  be  the  bus 
driver,  the  conductor,  the  pilot,  stew¬ 
ardess,  and  the  men  that  make  and  ser¬ 
vice  airplanes.  We  know  that  many 
a  retarded  reader  finds  in  airplanes  the 
interest  that  creates  the  desire  to  read. 

As  tiie  child  grows  his  needs  are 
satished  in  singing,  drawing  or  paint¬ 
ing  pictures  of  airplanes,  making  be¬ 
lieve  by  creating  out  of  lx>xes  and  boards 
the  play  jet  plane  of  which  he  visualizes 
himscdf  the  pilot. 

I,ater  he  bcromes  interested  in  de¬ 
tails  of  how  and  why,  and  wants  to 
learn  to  identify  every  plane  he  secs 
flying  (jverhead.  S<K)n  he  develops 
greater  dexterity  so  that  at  about  age  10 
to  1 2  he  learns  how  to  build  mcKlel 
airplanes  that  really  flv.  This  opens 
the  vista  of  science.  Me  needs  t«)  know 
exactly  why  planes  fl>  and  what  scien- 
^  tific  principles  govern  each  part  or 
action,  because  this  knowledge  will 
enable  bim  to  make  bis  plane  flv  bc*tter. 

In  high  scIkk)!  he  mav,  in  his  own 
wav,  deride  he  wants  to  be  a  commer¬ 
cial  pil(»t  or  a  flight  engineer  or  an  air¬ 
craft  maintenance  mechanic.  Again, 
he  mav  live  in  a  manuafeturing  com- 
munitv  where  he  sees  the  nec*d  of  learn¬ 
ing  <»ne  of  the  aircraft  trades. 

Another  possibilitv  is  that  he  hears 
and  reads  about  the  big  field  of  op|X)r- 
tunities  in  aeronautical  engineering  or 


in  pure  research.  Unless  we  interest 
and  train  youth  so  that  our  basic  re¬ 
search  is  accelerated,  aviation  will  suffer 
along  with  all  industries  that  use  the 
data  of  research  for  future  develop¬ 
ments.  These  are  all  very  powerful 
motives  and  give  us  our  cue  in  deter¬ 
mining  needs  which  in  turn  should 
govern  the  complexion  of  program  offer¬ 
ings. 

Ilegarding  the  curriculur  aspects  of 
the  problem,  it  appears  to  me  that,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  wide  variety  of  needs,  the 
elementary  teacher  will  "integrate”  avi¬ 
ation  as  far  as  she  is  able  to  do  so. 
I'he  encouraging  part  is  that  tmiay 
teachers  have  more  and  iK'tter  resources 
on  which  to  draw.  Iliey  can  also  ex¬ 
perience  flight  very  inexiwnsively  bv 
making  some  trip  by  plane.  A  textlxM)k 
could  be  (and  has  bc-en)  written  on 
tbe  use  of  aviation  in  T.lementary  and 
junior  High  ScIkm)!.' 

In  j  unior  High  Sch4X)l,  aviation  can 
lx*  worked  into  a  Cxjrc  Program,  taught 
as  an  industrial  arts  exploratory  course, 
as  a  unit  of  science,  or  offered  as  an 
extra  curricular  activity. 

Senior  High  Schfxtls,  according  to 
the  Office  4if  I.ducation  bulletin  Offer¬ 
ings  rtud  V.uroUmcnts,  I94H-49,  show 
students  (grades  7-12)  enrolled  in 
course's  titled  Science  of  Aeronautics, 
Industrial  Arts  Aviation,  Meteorology, 
Navigation,  and  Transportation.  In  tbe 
vcxational  held,  courses  in  aircraft  and 
engine  mechanics  are  offered.  1  believe 
that,  due  to  nuxlern  developments,  more 
emphasis  is  needed  on  nuxlern  technolo¬ 
gy  through  every  possible  means.  One 
of  tbe  best  means,  of  course,  is  to 
broaden  offerings  in  science. 

During  the  Senior  High  School  years, 
guidance  is  es|x*ciallv  important.  In- 
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tercsts,  skills,  anil  abilities  identified 
during  this  (X'riiKl  in  math  class,  science 
courses,  vixational  courses,  or  even  in 
club  activities  may  well  |)oint  the 
way  toward  future  specialized  training. 
Many  youth  showing  only  average 
marks  generally,  hut  with  an  absorbing 
interest  or  skill  in  one  field  of  aviation 
stiiily  or  club  activity,  have  gone  on  to 
be  leaders  and  kev  |H‘rsonnel  in  the 
aviation  industrv  later. 

/ 

It  should  be  noted  that  statistics- 
show  L'nited  States  engineering  sch(M>l 
enrollment  way  Ix-low  demand.  We 
now  graduate  alnmt  40, 000  engineers 
per  year.  I  he  present  shortage  is  afiout 
40,000  engineers  and,  with  current  en¬ 
rollments,  it  will  lx-  alxdit  I960  before 
we  dost*  this  gap. 

Incidentally,  the  best  available  figures 
show  ISussia  graduating  about  53,000 
engineers  pi-r  year  and  their  rate  is  in¬ 
creasing.  Also,  they  graduate  alxuit 
60,000  at  the  tei  hnical  institute  level, 
against  our  10,000  jxr  year.  Theirs 
is  a  four-vear  technical  institute  and 
ours  is  a  two-year  institute. 

I,et  me  re|x*at  then,  we  need  to  iden- 
tifv  earlier  those*  with  sjxcial  science 
aptituiles  and  give  them  added  training 
in  secondarv  sch(K)ls,  including  miKlern 
applications  of  math,  physics,  chemis- 
trv,  biology,  and  subjects  to  develop 
technical  skills.  In  this  wav  we  shall 
give  opportunity  to  more  youth  with 
capacitv  to  take  later  training  in  aero¬ 
nautical  engineering. 

W  hill*  disc  ussing  shortages,  the  short¬ 
age  of  i|ualified  teachers,  approximately 
I25,t)00  this  year,  should  cause  us  all 
to  trv  to  make  teaching  a  more  attrac¬ 
tive  career.  W'e  should  also  encourage 
pupils  with  “|K)ssible  suitahilit-v”  to  l<K»k 
forward  to  a  career  in  teaching. 

2.  Joint  Ill-port  of  Ami-rkan  Soiii-tv  for 


This  leads  to  the  im|iortance  of  the 
hroad  field  of  teacher  education  as  it 
relates  to  aviation  education.  How  can 
those*  teachers  who  are  uiiaci|uainted 
with  w  hat  aviation  means  to  our  miHlern 
sixiety  interpret  this  to  their  classt*s? 
Without  going  into  details,  which  could 
well  concern  a  separate  article,  such 
teachers  can  lx*  found  in  our  Teachers 
(Colleges  and  also  teaching  in  our 
schiHiIs. 

The  remedy,  of  course,  is  to  alert 
Teachers  C’olleges  to  the  need  of  in¬ 
cluding  aviation  and  its  understandings 
in  their  pre-service  courses.  'The  other 
half  and  the  bigger  part  of  the  job  is 
to  reach  teachers  on  the  job  with  "In- 
Service”  aviation  education. 

Teacher  summer  courses  have  done 
much  to  improve  this  situation  but  the 
need  exists  for  more  workshops  in  more 
universities.  The  ",\ir  Age  Institute,” 
as  carried  on  systematically  in  New 
York  C'itv  and  many  other  cities  for  the 
re-education  of  in-sc*rvice  teachers,  is 
most  vahiahle  and  deserves  the  praise 
and  c(M)|x*ration  of  all  concerned. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  the  in¬ 
formed  and  enthusiastic  teacher  who 
can  skillfully  use*  aviation  in  her  class- 
riKim  as  one  of  the  nuKlern  forces  which 
is  changing'the  world  In  which  we  live. 
I  believe  that  teachers  can  increasingly 
enrich  their  programs  in  fields  such  as 
industrial  arts,  science,  math,  sixial 
studies,  vixational  subjects,  and  club 
activities  bv  pro|M*r  use*  of  aviation 
Such  enriched  programs  woidd  do  much 
tc»  bring  sc  Iuk)!  ofrf*rings  n(*arer  to  iiu*et- 
ing  the*  m*(*ds  of  vouth. 

The  OfTice  of  Tclucation,  in  its  avia¬ 
tion  (*ducation  inter(*sts,  th«*n  us<*s  th<*v* 
emphasc*s  in  order  to  encourage,  aid  and 
promote  the  cause  of  i*ducation,  of 
TnKini-crinK  I  diicalion  and  (Miio*  of  l'!diiia- 
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whi(h  aviation  education  concepts  arc 
a  vital  part. 

As  a  l  ederal  agency  wc  live  within 
the  framework  of  our  enahlinK  legisla¬ 
tion,  recogni/inf;  that  education  is  a 
function  primarily  of  l(K'al  communi¬ 
ties.  We  plan,  ccKiperate,  and  work 
with  others  to  assist  in  the  improvement 
of  education. 

riie  services  available  in  aviation 
education  through  the  USOI'  are  as 
follows; 

fa)  I.iason  with  other  Government 
agencies  in  workin^  toward  common 
Koals.  Such  axencies  as  Cavil  Aeronau¬ 
tics  Administration,  Cavil  Air  Patrol, 
the  Air  Cioordinating  Ciommittee,  L'.  S. 
Air  l-'orce,  and  U.  S.  Navy  are  examples 
of  this  liaison. 

(h)  Services  to  professional  ornani- 
/ations  such  as  the  National  Aviation 
lalucation  Gouncil,  the  National  i.duca- 
tion  AsstK'iation,  and  State,  county,  and 
city  school  orKani/ations. 

(c)  Advisory  services  to  other  or^an- 
i/ations  interested  in  Aviation  I’duca- 
tion,  such  as  National  Aeronautic 
Asviciation  and  the  National  Hxchange 
C.'lubs. 

(d)  Services  to  State  departments  of 
education. 

(e)  Publications  of  the  OHicc  of 
Education  on  the  subject  of  Aviation 
Fducation.  These  are  listed  in  Office 


of  liducation  Vuhlicatiom  on  Secondary 
l.ducation. 

(  f)  Packet  service,  containing  signi- 
hcant  publications  of  interest  and  value 
to  all  States,  sent  to  list  of  State  depart¬ 
ments  of  education  personnel. 

(g)  Services  to  Teachers  Colleges 
and  Universities.  These  may  be  con¬ 
sultative  services  or  request  for  work¬ 
shop  assistance. 

('  h )  Services  to  other  teacher  and 
su|x*rviv)r  conferences  and  aviation  in¬ 
stitutes. 

(i)  l.oan  packets  of  source  materials 
for  those  doing  research. 

fj)  C:orres|K)ndence  with  teachers, 
supervisors,  principals,  and  siijx-rinten- 
dents  regarding  their  problems  in  avia¬ 
tion  education. 

fk)  Phone  inquiries  and  personal 
conferences  or  consultations. 

With  aviation  listed  as  the  largest 
industry  in  the  nation  anil  airlines  set¬ 
ting  new  records  for  speed  and  safety 
of  air  travel,  wc,  as  schix)l  people,  must 
keep  up  to  date  with  developments. 
Someone  has  said  that  with  the  advent 
of  mixlern  aviation,  we  have  suddenly 
found  all  the  nations  of  the  world  prac¬ 
tically  sitting  in  our  lap  and  we  haven’t 
vet  learned  to  feel  comfortable.  More 
power  to  the  teachers  who  see  tixlay’s 
problems  clearly,  who  can  interpret  the 
social,  economic,  and  technological  de¬ 
velopments  of  aviation  to  the  citizens  of 
tomorrow.  I  et’s  help  then«. 


COMING  EDUCATIONAL  EVENTS 

September  17:  Citizenship  Day 

"  25-27:  New  England  Heading  Conference,  New  (Xean  Mouse, 

Swampscott,  Mass. 

October  4:  Rural  School  Charter  Day,  NEA  Dept,  of  Rural  Educa¬ 
tion 

”  6-7:  Maine  State  Teachers  Association,  Rangor,  Maine 

”  6-8:  Eall  Re^onal  Omference,  National  lienee  Teachers 

Asso.  NEA,  Austin,  Texas 

**  9-11:  New  England  Su|K‘rintendents  Association,  New  Ocean 
House,  Swampscott,  Mass. 

”  9-12:  National  Conference  of  County  and  Rural  Area  Suwrin- 
tepdents,  NEA,  Dept,  of  Rural  Education,  San  Diego, 
Calif. 

”  13-14:  Vermont  State  Teachers  Association,  Burlington,  Vermont 
October  10 — Nov.  2:  National  Conference  ■  on  Intramural  S|x>rts  for  0)llege 
Men  and  Women,  co-sponsored  by  American  Ass(K'iatlon 
for  Health,  Physical  Ed.  and  Recreation,  NEA;  Cxdlege 
Physical  Education  Association:  and  National  Association 
fur  Physical  Education  of  College  Women,  Washington, 
D.  C.  ' 

October  15:  Connecticut  All-State  Reading  Omference,  North  Haven 
High  School 

November  6-8:  Northwest  Regional  Drive-In,  jointly  S|X)ns(jred  by  the 
American  AsstK'iation  of  School  Administrators  and  N1-!A 
IXpt.  of  Rural  Education,  S|X)kane,  VV'ashington 

"  4-5:  Southeastern  Regional  Omference,  NEA  Dept,  of  Class- 

nxmi  'I'eachers,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

”  6-12:  American  l'.ducation  Week.  Theme:  "Schools — Your 

Investment  in  America." 

"  9-12:  Regional  0)nference,  International  Council  for  Excep¬ 

tional  Children  NEA,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

"  23-26:  Southern  Business  Ivducation  Association,  NEA  Dept,  of 

United  Business  liducation  Ass<Kiation,  St.  Petersourg, 
Elorida 

"  24-26:  Annual  Meeting,  National  Omncil  for  the  S<Kial  Studies, 

NEA,  N.  Y.  City 

”  25-27:  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  En|dish,  Hotel  Com¬ 

modore  and  Hotel  R(x>sevelt,  New  York  City 

"  27-29:  Sixteenth  Christmas  Meeting,  National  Cx)uncil  of  Teach¬ 

ers  of  Mathematics  NEA,  Washington,  1).  C. 

”  27-30:  Winter  Regional  Conference,  National  Science  Teachers 

Association  NEA,  Atlanta,  Cieorgia 

Nov.  28 — Dec.  1 :  White  House  Omferenceon  Education,  Washington,  D.C. 

1956 

February  3-5:  South  Central  Regional  Conference,  NE.A  Dept,  of  Class¬ 
room  Teachers,  Austin,  Texas 

"  15-17:  Southern  Regional  Conference,  Am.  Asso.  for  Health, 

Physical  Fid.  and  Recreation,  NEA,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

"  16-18:  Annual  Convention,  Am.  Asso.  of  Colleges  for  Teacher 

liducation,  NEA,  Chicago,  Illinois 


THE  GRACE  M.  ABBOTT  TEACHERS’  A6EHCY 

GRACE  M.  ABBOTT.  Manaokr 

120  BOYLSTON  STREET.  BOSTON  16.  MASS. 

MKMBCR  NATIONAL  A««OCIATION  TCACHCRS*  AOCNCICO 


lOOtk  ANNIVERSARY  —  1653  .1933 


Schermerhorn  Teachers’  Agency 


PKon*  i  Witcentin  7*9066 


366  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY  PKon*  >  Witcentin  7*9066 

E.  R.  MULFORO,  Prop. 

Member  National  Astociatkm  of  Teachert'  Agenciet  A  Superior  Agency  for  Superior  People 


QPYBNT  Tocher.  Bure.. 

A  TII*Tlt  WITHIRBAOON  BLOO.  r.  X>.  OmrNeA  JtU 

•-M.  d.  r.  d.  PHILADKLPHIA  7,  PA.  PMnn^imelmr  t  ltU  Of 

WWITt'.  ■  I .  PHONK  "  '■■■  ■—  VISIT  PIlCCBMlt 

Qmmllty  Teuohere  mud  Puettloum  LImtmd  Throughout  the  Your  SOTYiCt 

Prom  N«w  York— Phlladalphia  Suburban  Araaa  to  Diatant  Peinta 


Mmmlm-M.  d.  T.  d. 


Clinton 


Msmbsr — N.  A.  T.  A.  35Ui  Yssr 


TEACHER  AGENCY 

If  it  is  s  position  in  the  Midwest,  West  or 
Alssks,  we  csn  find  it  for  you.  Enroll  now. 

706  South  Fourth  Street  Clinton,  lows 


Northeast  Teachers  Agency 

Box  603,  Burlington,  Vermont 

We  recommend  to  desirable  positions  in  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
WRITE  FOR  REGISTRATION  FORM. 


TEACHES8  VEZDED — HsynUry-  Rsooadary— Collefs.  We  bare  officially  listed, 
bundreda  of  splendid  positions.  Wby  not  inrestigate  these  through  ns?  Our  many 
years  of  szperisnoe  in  placing  teachers — over  30  years  under  the  same  management 
— gire  you  expert  guidance — so  important  in  seeking  a  position.  Write  immcdistely. 
"You  hate  ererything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose.” 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


Krtsbllahed  1880  SoooMsor  to  THE  PENH  EDCCATIONAL  BUREAn 

806  HORTH  SEVENTH  STREET,  ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 
Member  National  Aaaociatlon  of  Taachert*  Agenciea 
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NBWCOMB  A  OAUaa  CO..  PrinUrs. 


Salam,  Maaa. 


